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“[’'d Rather Be Right—” 


An Editorial 


Y name is Handsome Adolf— 
I’m the Big Shot, and what I say goes. 
If you don’t yell “Heil” at my toothbrush smile, 
It’s because of the shape of your nose. 


If you don’t like your black bread and sausage 

And you think my foreign policies are bum, 

Just remember what happened to some other 
guys— 

Learn to goose-step, vote “Ja,” and look dumb. 

MUNICH, Oct. 11 (By special cable) —That was the open- 
ing chorus of the smash-hit musical comedy of the season, 
lyrics by Max Reinhardt, music by Bruno Walter, which 
had its premiere here last night before a crowded and en- 
thusiastic house containing the leading figures of the Ger- 
man cocial and political world. Under the title, ‘““Deutsch- 
land uber Alles,” the play satirized the achievements of the 
Nazi administration with numerous sly digs at public fig- 
ures, and Emil Jannings, starring in an amazingly lifelike 
impersonation of Fiihrer Hitler, was forced to respond toa 
dozen curtain calls. Minister of Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda Joseph Goebbels, interviewed in his box, said: 
“The show is a wow. Reinhardt, Walter, and Jannings have 
rung the bell again. They had me in stitches every 
minute.” 

What—you don’t believe it? Well, maybe you’re 
right. Our wires did get crossed a little. That date 
line should have read from Boston. And it was 
George S. Kaufman, Moss and Lorenz Hart, and 
George M. Cohan we were talking about. The latter 
gentleman sang and danced his way through nine 
rounds of “I’d Rather Be Right” the other night as 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. No punches 
were pulled, and a good time was had by all. 

We wouldn’t want to give away the plot, because 
this Kaufman-Hart-Cohan extravaganza is soon go- 
ing to be rolling people in the aisles on Broadway, 
and will probably tour the country as successfully 
as did “Of Thee I Sing.” What we want to point out 
is simply that the kind of things that go on in this 
play couldn’t happen in any other country in the 
world today. For instance, the President (all char- 
acters are given their correct names), pleading that 
in order to balance the budget, he’ll have to have a 
third term, swings into this lyric: 


“And if I’m not re-elected, 

I'll never fear for hunger, 

T’ll never fear for thirst; 

I’ve got one son with du Pont 
And another one with Hearst.” 


Messrs. Kaufman et al. take biting cracks 
at the New Deal’s spending and taxation 
policies, its failure to balance the budget, 
Jim Farley’s spoils system, Secretary 

Frances Perkins’ labor policies, the President’s “fire- 
side chats,” his Supreme Court reform plan, his ap- 
pointment of Justice Black, etc. And just to show 
that the authors are not too partisan, they cast Gov- 
ernor Alf Landon as a butler in Mrs. James Roose- 
velt’s household (the President’s mother) who ad- 
mits: “Frankly, I know I was lousy on the radio. I 
don’t photograph well. I haven’t got that smile. But 
I did balance my budget. And, as we say in Kansas, 
take that home and try it on your ukelele.” 

We’ve heard a lot about the dictatorial tendencies 
of the man in the White House, and his alleged de- 
termination to make this a one-man government. 
The production of this play without the slightest 
interference or pressure from Washington is the 
best guarantee that America is still a democracy in 
which freedom of speech and civil liberty are living 
principles. “I’d Rather Be Right” (if aimed at their 
own national politics) could not be produced today 
on the stage of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Commu- 
nist Russia, or militaristic Japan. Even in Great 
Britain and France, it would have been subject to 
censorship and drastic changes. In democratic Amer- 
ica, public men take political criticism in their stride. 

We Americans don’t really know how lucky we 
are. In the October 23 Scholastic, and again in this 
issue (page 10), appear parts of an important sym- 
posium by prominent Americans on “What Democ- 
racy Means to Me.” You will appreciate far better 
the precious thing we call democracy if you follow 
this series closely. Let’s hold onto it. 
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HEN Chips went on his an- 

VW nual climbing holidays, he 

never told people he was a 
schoolmaster and always hoped there 
was nothing in his manner or be- 
havior that would betray him. This 
was not because he was ashamed of 
his profession (far from it); it was 
just a certain shyness about his own 
personal affairs plus a disinclination 
to exchange “shop” talk with other 
schoolmasters who might more open- 
lyreveal themselves. For when Chips 
was on holiday he didn’t want to talk 
about his job—he didn’t even want 
to think about it. Examination pa- 
pers, class lists, terminal reports— 
all could dissolve into the thin air of 
the mountains, leaving not a wrack 
behind. 

But he never could quite lose his 
interest in boys. And when, one Sep- 
tember morning in 1917 in the Eng- 
lish mountain town of Keswick, he 
saw an eager-faced, freckled young- 
ster of about eleven or twelve swing- 
ing astride a hotel balcony reading a 
book, he couldn’t help intervening: 
‘Td be careful of that rail, if I were 
you. It doesn’t look too safe.” 

The boy looked up, got up, looked 
down at the rail, then shook it. As if 
to prove Chip’s point, it obligingly 
collapsed and set them both laugh- 
ing. “So there you are,” said Chips. 
“A minute more and you’d have been 
Over the edge.”’ 

“Don’t tell Father, that’s all,” an- 
Swered the boy. “I’d never hear the 
end of it. I once cut my head open do- 
Ing the same thing. See here,” and he 
tilted his head as he pointed to an 
Mch-long scar above his right tem- 
ple. 

“What's the book?” Chips asked, 

king it better not to admire such 
a obviously valued trophy. 


DBER 30, 1937 


Mr. Chips Meets a Sinner 


By James Hilton 


“Hello, Gerald,” said 
Chips. ““What are you 
doing up here?” 
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The boy then showed the book— 
an anthology of poems, open at Ma- 
cauley’s ballad about the coming of 
the Spanish Armada. “See,” cried the 
boy, with gathering enthusiasm, “‘it 
says—‘The red glare on Skiddaw 
roused the burglars of Carlisle.’ 
Where’s Carlisle?” 

“Burghers, not burglars. Carlisle’s 
a town about thirty miles away.” 

“And that’s Skiddaw, isn’t it?’’ The 
boy pointed to the green and lovely 
mountain that rose up at the back of 
the hotel. 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“And who were the burglars— 
burghers?” 

“Oh, they were just citizens of the 
town. When they saw the bonfires on 
top of Skiddaw they knew it as the 
signal that the Spanish Armada had 
been sighted.” 

“Oh, you know the poem, then?” 

Considering that Chips had read it 
to his class at Brookfield for thirty 
years or more, he was justified in the 
slight smile that played over his face 
as he answered: “Yes, I know it.” 

“You like poetry?” 

“Yes. Do you?” 

“Yes. ...I wish you’d come in the 
hotel and meet my father. We’re 
staying here, you know. I want to 
climb Skiddaw but he says it’s too 
much for him at his age, and he won’t 
let me go by myself because he says 
I’d break my neck over a precipice.” 

“You probably would,” said Chips, 
‘if there were any precipices. But 
there aren’t—on Skiddaw. It’s a very 
safe mountain.” 

“Oh, do come along and tell him 
OS ees 


So Chips, almost before he realized 
what was happening, found himself 
piloted inside the breakfast room and 


presented to Mr. Richard Renshaw, a 
squat, pasty-faced, pompous-man- 
nered heavyweight of fifty or there- 
abouts. One glance at him .was 
enough to explain his reluctance to 
climb Skiddaw, and one moment of 
his conversation was enough to sug- 
gest that the boy’s love of poetry 
would awake no answering sympa- 
thy in the father. 

“I’m a plain man,” began Mr. Ren- 
shaw, expounding himself with great 
vigor in a strong Lancashire accent. 
“Just a plain ~rdinary business man 
—I don’t claim to be anything else. 
I’m here because my doctor said I 
needed a rest cure—and there’s no 
rest cure to me in pushing myself up 
the side of a mountain. So Gerald 
must just stay down with me and 
make the best of it. Especially as it’s 
due to him—very largely—that I 
need the rest cure.” 

He glanced at the boy severely, but 
the latter made no comment and 
showed no embarrassment. Present- 
ly Gerald moved away and left the 
two men together. “That boy’s a ter- 
ror,” continued Mr. Renshaw, point- 
ing after him. ‘‘He’s not mine, under- 
stand—he’s my second wife’s by an 
earlier marriage. My lad’s quite dif- 
ferent — fine young chap of twenty- 
five—accountant in Birmingham— 
settled down very nicely, he has. But 
Gerald ... well, it’s my belief there’s 
a great deal of bad blood in him 
somewhere.” 

Chips went on listening — there 
was nothing else to do. 

“Been sacked from two schools al- 
ready ...a proper good-for-nothing, 
if you ask me.” 

Chips hadn’t asked him, but now 
he did ask, with the beginnings of in- 
terest: ‘What was he sacked for?” 

“Well, from the first school it was 
for breaking into the matron’s bed- 
room in the middle of the night and 
scaring her out her wits... and the 
second school sacked him for an out- 
rageous piece of hooliganism in th 
school chapel during Sunday ser- 
vice. Isn’t that enough?” 

“Quite enough,” agreed Chips. 
the position now? What 
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Mr. Richard Renshaw, a squat, pasty- 
faced pompous-mannered heavyweight 
of fifty or thereabouts. 


Chips would have had more and bet- 
ter chances to get to know Gerald if 
Mr. Renshaw himself had been ‘less 
obtrusive. He seemed a lonely, un- 
happy sort of nan, and, having found 
in Chips a tolerant listener, he made 
the most of his opportunities. Chips 
could hardly git rid of the fellow 
at the hotel, and was heartily glad 
that he was no mountaineer. It was 
not that there was anything’ espe- 
cially unpleasant about him—mere- 
ly that he was a loud-voiced nui- 
sance, and the more Chips saw and 
talked with him, the more he felt that 
Gerald, with or without bad blood, 
could not have found life very har- 
monious with such a_ stepfather. 
Chips wondered why such an ill-as- 
sorted pair chose to take their holi- 
days together. The answer came in 
Renshaw’s own words. “Y’see, Chip- 
ping, there’s nowhere else for him to 
go. The rest of the family wouldn’t 
take him as a gift—and you can’t 
blame ’em. So he has to stay with me 
whether he likes it or not. I’m here 
for my health and he’s here for his 
sins.” 

Chips smiled. “I only hope my sins 
will never take me to a worse place.”’ 

“Oh, Keswick’s all right, I know. 
Quite a nice spot for a holiday. But 
the boy isn’t satisfied with a stroll in 
the afternoon—he’s restless all the 
time—restless as a monkey. Only the 
other day one of the waiters caught 
him in the hotel kitchen tasting all 
the food out of the pans. .*. of course 
I had to give the fellow a tip to say 
nothing about it. The boy’s incorrigi- 
ble, I tell you. Hasn’t even the sense 
to see what’s to his own advantage. 
He knows that his whole future de- 
pends on what I decide to do with 
him during the next few days.” 

“Oh?” 

“Well, y’see, I promised that if he 
was a good boy I’d overlook his dis- 
graceful behavior at school and put 
him under a private tutor for a cou- 
ple of years—then after that, if he 
still behaved well, my eldest son in 
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Birmingham — the accountant, 
y’know—might take him into his of- 
fice. .. . Wonderful chance, that, for 
a boy who’s had to leave school un- 
der a cloud... . You’d think it would 
make him turn over a new leaf, 
wouldn’t you? But it doesn’t . . . he 
doesn’t seem to care.” 

Which was true enough. Gerald’s 
efforts to impress his stepfather with 
any appearance of remorse or future 
good intentions were, Chips could 
see, so vagrant as to be almost im- 
perceptible. Once Chips gave the boy 
a lead to discuss the matter by say- 
ing, during a casual conversation in 
the hotel lobby: “By the way, your 
father says there’s a chance of your 
becoming an accountant. It’s a good 
profession, if you like it.” 

“T wouldn’t like it,” answered Ger- 
ald, with decision. 

‘“‘What do you want to be then?” 

“An explorer.” 

Chips smiled. ‘“‘That’s not a very 
easy thing to be, nowadays.” 

“I once explored some caves in 
Scotland. It was easy enough. It was 
Father who made all the fuss about 
“.” 

“Oh?” 

“Just because the tide came up and 
I had to sit on a ledge all night and 
wait for it to go down again. But I 
didn’t find any gems.” 

“Any gems? What do you mean?” 

“Well, it said in the poem, you 
know——‘Full many a gem of purest 
ray serene the dark unfathomed 
caves of ocean bear.’ .. . But I didn’t 
find any.” 

Toward mid - September, as the 
beginning of term at Brookfield ap- 
proached, Chips began to feel the fa- 
miliar willingness to be back at work. 
His strenuous month of walking and 
climbing had made him feel im- 
mensely fit for his year; even Ren- 
shaw’s conversation couldn’t spoil 
such a holiday, despite their tenden- 
cy to become less restrained and 
more repetitive. They dealt largely 
with the trials and tribulations of 
family and business life; Renshaw 
had not been a happy man, nor— 
quite evidently — had he possessed 
the knack of making others happy. It 
seemed that he had lost a great deal 
of money owing to the War. He 
couldn’t forget it, and Chips, for 
whom money meant little and for 
whom the War (then in its third 
year) was a continuing nightmare, 
was scarcely interested to hear in 
great detail how certain properties of 
his in Germany had been confiscated. 
“There never was anything like it,” 
said Renshaw, mournfully philoso- 
phizing. “And I’d put so much into 
them. That’s what the War does.” 

Chips could have told him of other 
and perhaps worse things that the 
War did, but he refrained. 





“And it’s nearly as bad over here 
Chipping, the way the export trade's 
going to pieces,” Renshaw contin. 
ued. “I’m in cotton, and I know.” Ang 
he added, putting the direct ques. 
tion: ‘What are you in?” 

“I’m in clover,” answered Chips. 
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his heart. And he knew, in some 
ways, that it was Gerald as well as 
the mountain that had made hip 
think of her, for she would have 
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Werald, would have known how to 
deal with him — she had always 
known how to deal with boys, and 
whatever he himself had learned of 
that difficult art, the most had been 
from her. 

He said quietly: “I’d give him a bit 
more time before calling the police, 
if I were you. After all, it’s a nice 
night — he may have gone for a 
walk.” 

“Gone for a walk? At midnight? 
Are you crazy?” 

“No... but he may be... a little 
_,.in fact...” And then suddenly 
Chips, turning his eyes to the moun- 
tain again, saw at the very tip of the 
summit a strange phenomenon—a 
faintly pinkish glow that might al- 
most not have been. “‘Yes,” he added, 
“t think he is a little crazy. ... Do 
you mind if I go out and look for 
him? ...I have an idea... well, let 
me look for him, anyway. And you 
wait here .. . don’t call for help... 
till I come back... .” 

Chips dressed and hurriedly left 
the hotel, walked through the de- 
serted streets, and then, at the edge of 
the town, turned to the sidetrack that 
led steeply up the flank of the moun- 
tain. He knew his way; the night was 
brilliant; he had climbed Skiddaw 
many times before. A certain eager- 
ness of heart, a feeling almost of 
youth, infected him as he climbed— 
an eagerness to find out if his guess 
were true, and a gladness to find 
that at sixty-five he could still climb 
athree-thousand-foot mountain like 
ayoung man. 

He clambered on, till at last the 
town lay beneath in spectral pano- 
rama, its roofs like pebbles in a silver 
pool. Life was strange and mysteri- 
ous, nearer perhaps to the heart of a 
boy than to the account books of a 
man.... And presently, reaching the 
rounded hunip that was the summit, 
Chips heard a voice, a weak, rather 
sared, treble voice that cried: 
‘Hello—hello!”’ 

“Hello, Gerald,” said Chips. “What 
are you doing up here?” 

(Quite naturally, without excite- 
ment or indignation, just as if it were 
the most reasonable thing in the 
world for a boy to be on top of Skid- 
daw at two in the morning.) 

‘Tve been trying to make a bon- 
fre,” Gerald replied, sadly. “I want- 
ad to rouse the burglars of Carlisle. 
But the wind kept blowing it out. . . 
and P'm tired and cold... .” 

“You’d better come down with 
me,” said Chips, taking the boy’s 
um. A few half-burned newspapers 
at their feet testified to the attempt 
that had been made. “And you 
teedn’t worry about the burghers of 

lisle—burghers, not burglars— 
Te all fat elderly gentlemen 
Te so fast asleep at this time of 
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night that they wouidn’t see any- 
thing even if you set the whole moun- 
tain on fire. ... So come on down.” 

Gerald laughed. “Are burghers 
like that? They sound like Father.” 

“Oh, no. He’s anything but fast 
asleep. He’s worried about where 
you’ve got to.” 

“Don’t tell him you found me up 
here. Please don’t tell him. Say I just 
went for a walk and got lost and you 
found me.” 

“Why don’t you want me to tell 
him the truth?” 

“He wouldn’t understand... .” 

“And you think I do?” 

“T don’t know. Somehow ... I think 
you do...inaway....There’s some- 
thing about you—that makes it easy 
for me to tell you things. ... Do you 
know what I mean?” 

On the way down the mountain 
Chips talked to Gerald quite a lot, 
and Gerald, thus encouraged, gave 
his own versions of the escapades 
that had led to his expulsion from 
two schools. 

“You see, Mr. Chipping .. . it was 
a line from one of Browning’s poems 
—I’m like that about poetry, you 
know—a line gets hold of me some- 
times—I can’t help it... sort of 
makes me do things—crazy things... 
well, anyway, this was a line about 
trees bent by the wind over the edge 
of a lake... it said they bent over ‘as 
wild men watch a sleeping girl.’... 
I just couldn’t forget that, somehow 


... it thrilled me... .I wanted to act 
being a wild man... but I didn’t 
know any sleeping girl...so I 


dressed up in a blanket and blacked 
my face and climbed through the 
Matron’s window... . Of course, she 
wasn’t exactly a girl, but she was 
asleep, anyway ...oh, she was asleep 
all right ... but she woke up while I 
was watching her .. . and my good- 
ness, how she screamed!” 

“And that’s what you were ex- 
pelled for?” 

“es,” 

“T suppose she didn’t believe your 
explanation.” 

“Nobody did,’’ Gerald answered. 

“Well .. . tell me about the other 


school . .. what did they expel you 
for there?” 
“Oh, that was different. ... You 


see, there was a preacher who used 
to visit us regularly and he always 
used to pray something about the 
weather—if there was a drought he’d 
pray for rain, and if there were floods 
he’d pray for the rain to stop, and so 
on. Seemed to me he just did it asa 
matter of course—so I thought it 
would be fun to find out if he’d really 
be surprised to have a prayer an- 
swered right away. ... There was a 
sort of a trap door in the chapel roof 
just over the pulpit, and one Sunday 
(Concluded on page 38) 





JAMES HILTON 


HE tears we all wept a few seasons 
ago over Goodbye, Mr. Chips floated 
James Hilton, the author, to the top of 
the best-selling list where he and his 


kindly old schoolmaster stayed for 
months. Now, after a decent interval, we 
have Mr. Chips again, not as a genial 
ghost, but as his former understanding 
self. You remember the same thing hap- 
pened with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s late 
great Sherlock Holmes. Every now and 
then the public simply refuses to leave a 
hero in peace after the author has buried 
him. 

Mr. Chips deserved to be resurrected. 
His story, written on order in four days, 
brought our attention to an unappreci- 
ated writer whose former novels had 
escaped the notice they deserved. Those 
former books were Catherine Herself 
(written while Hilton was still an under- 
graduate at Cambridge) ; And Now Good- 
bye, and Lost Horizon. 

James Hilton, a “smallish, unassum- 
ing, fresh-faced Englishman with a very 
contained manner,” was born in Leigh, 
Lancashire, in 1900. His education, be- 
gun in London (his father was a school- 
master), was continued by a scholarship 
at the Leys School in Cambridge and at 
Christ’s College where he took a degree 
in history and English. He and his wife 
visited America last year to help with the 
filming of Lost Horizon, which is being 
released nationally this month. 

Since then another of his novels, With- 
out Armor, has also been made into a 
movie in England, starring Marlene 
Dietrich. As Time says, “All but the most 
sea-green critics would agree that to have 
two novels simultaneously reproduced in 
the cinema is equivalent to one plaster 
bust in the Hall of Fame.” 

Mr. Hilton’s newest book, We Are Not 
Alone (Little Brown), was published last 
spring. It’s a short novel about the length 
of Mr. Chips written along detective story 
lines, centered about the person of a 
quiet little English country doctor, who 
is tried and hanged for a murder he did 
not commit. Some reviewers and critics 
pronounce it up to Hilton’s earlier stand- 
ard; others are not so sure, but agree 


+ that it’s a good hour and a half’s reading. 








Kennebec Crystals 
by Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


HE shopkeepers of Hallowell 
and Gardiner and Augusta 
had watched the January 


weather like hawks. They thumbed 
their ledgers and shook their graying 
temples at the lengthening columns 
of debit. The doctors had their eye on 
the sky as they felt of their lank wal- 
lets. Twenty miles deep each side of 
the river, farmers in small story- 
and-a-half farmhouses eyed their 
grocery-store thermometers at the 
side door, and bit more sparingly 
into their B. L. plugs. They chewed 
longer on their cuds too. In the kitch- 
en, the wife was scraping the lower 
staves of the flour barrel. The big 
bugs in the wide white mansions 
along the river looked out of their 
east or west windows at crack of day 
to see the state of the water. Teachers 
in school grew short with their pupils 
who confused Washington’s crossing 
of the Delaware with Clark’s fording 
the fields around Vincennes. The 
mild weather continued. The river 
rolled on, blue in its ripples. Shop- 
keepers got short with their wives. 

Then a sharp blue wind came up 
out of the northwest, the mercury in 
the thermometers tumbled. The 
pines roared on into the dark, the 
stars snapped in the sky like sap- 
phires. Good freezing nights for 
starting the crop of the water. 

The cold spell was a real one. 
Farmers had to beat their arms each 
side of their buffalo coats. Next sun- 
down the wind fell. It got still as a 
pocket. You could hear the stars 
sputter over the valley. The shop- 
keepers sat sipping their lime juice 
and gloated over their newspapers. 
“The Hudson Valley: continued mild 
weather, southerly winds, high tem- 
peratures and showers for next 
week.” It was a different story up 
here in Maine. The kitchen window- 
panes had white ferns at their cor- 
ners. A knife handle would have to 
be used on the water bucket in the 


morning. Down Hudson, up Kenne- 
bec! In the morning, there were no 
more waves running on the river. 
The water looked like a long, dark 
looking glass dropped between the 
hills. In a hundred sheds the grind- 
stones were humming. 

The next day the January thaw 
came. Teachers went all to pieces as 
early as Wednesday in the week. 
Doctors used the whip on their 
horses as they clattered over the 
steaming ruts. Shopkeepers did not 
throw in the extra pilot bread but 
tied up the bags and bit off the twine. 
The big bugs behind the Ionian porti- 
coes put aside the Annals of Tacitus 
and took down the Magnalia Christi 
Americana of Cotton Mather and 
Jonathan Edwards’s Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God. Small boys 
lost their tempers and kicked the 
jackstraws their bachelor uncles had 
whittled out in the shape of oars and 
eelspears all over the floor. Farmers 
sat down to Indian pudding without 
any salt hake to season it off. 

Young Timothy Toothaker decided 
not to ask Susannah Orr a certain 
question until mayflower time or 
later. And he stopped spooling new 
rungs for her future bed. 

The thaw lasted eight days. Some- 
body saw a robin. He didn’t get any 
vote of thanks from his neighbors. A 
body could see his dead grandmother 
in such fog as there was. The gray- 
beards by the barrel stove in Ephraim 
Doughty’s grocery store at Bowdoin 
Center shivered in their shoes. 
Ephraim had said earlier in the eve- 
ning, as he looked out at the weather 
glumly, “Open winter, fat grave- 
yards.” Active Frost cheated at 
checkers and got caught. Wash Alex- 
ander drank up all his wife’s Peruna. 

The only consolation in Kennebec 
County was the newspaper. It said it 
was raining ali up and down the 
Hudson from Saratoga to Staten 
Island. 


February came in murky. But the 
trotting horses on the Kennebe 
barns swung round at last and heaq. 
ed north: the thermometer went be. 
low zero and stayed there. Every. 
body began to breathe again, and the 
grindstones started singing. 

The Kennebec was gray glag 
again, next dawn and next and next. 
It grew blacker as the days went by. 
In the third night the drums began, 
a single stroke, now and then, low 
bass and far away, rolling and rever. 
berating along the hills. Next mor. 
ing there were white cracks on the 
dark drumhead to show where the 
drumsticks had struck. All at once, at 
four o’clock, the whole stretch of the 
river below the Augusta falls blos- 
somed out with children in bright 
scarves, just out of school. A thov- 
sand young farmers and townsmen 
ground bark, cut figure eights, and 
yelled themselves hoarse at Ring- 
Leavo. Fat boys of six on their first 
skates stared wide-eyed at the green 
water weeds hanging still and going 
down into fearful darkness under 
their toes. At night bonfires ran down 
the river from bend to bend. Flame 
answered flame from Skowhegan to 
Swan Island. Everybody but those in 
slippers and those in the cradles was 
out on the ice. And next afternoon 
the horses had taken to the new ice 
highway that connected all the Ken- 
nebec towns. Men flew along behind 
them, mountains of robes in narrow 
sleighs. Their big mustaches smoked, 
and their breaths clung to them like 
mufflers straining out behind. Wo- 
men swept past, little crepe bonnets 
cocked over the left eye and eyes like 
jets and blue diamonds. The ice was 
marked off into lanes, and racing 
sleighs came out. Horses came up the 
river, neck and neck, the flowers of 
their breaths festooned on each side 
of them like garlands hung from high 
head to high head. Whips cracked, 
and shouts sent out long echoes each 
way. The chipped ice shone like 
splinters flying from a_ rainbow 
Young men had young arms around 
waists of only eighteen inches, and 
young people started off on the road 
to matrimony on the thinnest of 
bright steel shoes. 

But back up on the farms the men 
were grinding their picks. Women 
were laying out socks with white 
heels and toes, piling up the flannel 
shirts, packing up bacon and ham 
and sausage meat and loaves. Boys 
were oiling harness and polishing the 
glass sidelights of headstalls. Chains 
were clinking, and sleds were being 
piled with blankets and bedding and 
victuals and extra whiffletrees, cant 
dogs, picks, and feed for the horses. 

Down along the river the doors 
stood open in the big icehouses, with 
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months had been shut in silence ex- 
cept for the sharp, thin music of 
wasps. Men were clearing out old 
roughage and rubbing the sections 
of track free of rust. Machinery was 
being oiled. Gouges and scrapers 
were being looked over and assem- 
bled by the river’s side. 

The preachers and everybody else 
in Gardiner and Richmond, Hallo- 
well and Dresden, went to bed that 
night praying for the snow to hold 
up and the red blood in the glass to 
stay down in the ball where it be- 
longed. The river of Henry Hudson 
was still liquid as it went under the 
Catskills and down by the wall of the 
Palisades. God was in his heaven! 

In the clear dawn next day, along 
a hundred roads that led down to the 
Kennebec, farmers were trudging, 
mustaches hanging down to the 
woolen mufflers like the tusks on a 


walrus. Brown mustaches, golden’ 


ones, black ones, gray ones, and 
white. But every one in front of a 
man. And behind them streamed 
their wealth, on its own feet. Tall, 
sinewy sons, out of school for good 
and on the doorstep of manhood and 
marriage, horses with hides like 
scrubbed horse chestnuts, big of hoof 
and billowy of muscle, fattened on 
corn, sharp shod, with long calks of 
steel that bit into the fronzen ground. 
Here you could reckon up a man’s 
prosperity in solid, tangible things, 
as in the days of Jacob and Laban. 
Goods with the breath of life in them. 
Like Job’s. The richest man was the 
one who had nine or ten strong men 
to follow the swing of his creasing 
trousers in ringing, ironed shoes. Or 
three or four spans of horses with the 
morning star in their foreheads and 
the music of steel under their feet. 
So the wealth of the Kennebec came 
down to the harvest of Maine’s best 
winter crop in the eighties. 

Tramps, even, were coming. And 
all the black sheep of a hundred far- 
away pastures, beyond Maine, were 
swinging off the sides of freight cars 
in the chill gray of the morning. 
Drifters from far beyond New Ehg- 
land. 

The men crowded into the river 
lodging houses of Hallowell and 
Gardiner, Pittston and Dresden. 
They unloaded and stowed their 
dunnage in their temporary homes 
for the next few weeks. They armed 
themselves with picks and gougers 
and saws. Each man had his favorite 
tool tucked under his quilted arm. 
They descended on the cold harvest 
floor with horses and sons in a great 
host. 

Then the field of the harvest was 
marked off for the game of wealth to 
he played there. Men walked with 
80ugers tracing the line their nar- 
Tow plows made straight as a die 
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across the river. After them came 


the horse-drawn gougers cutting a- 


deeper double furrow. Another army 
of men took up the game at right an- 
gles to the others, crisscrossing the 
wide fields. And then the sawyers 
came, slow with their loads of shoul- 
der muscle and woolen shirts. They 
set in their saws and began the cut- 
ting of the gigantic checkers from 
the checkerboards on the hard Ken- 
nebec. The men stood to their work 
with both hands on the handles each 
side of their long tools, going down, 
coming back, fifty men keeping time 
as they ate into the stuff that meant 
their life, bed, and board, and fod- 
der for their cattle. It was a sight to 
see the gates-ajar mustaches swing- 


ing like pendulums, gold and dark, 
and the breath in them changing to 
icicles as they worked. Every so 
often the picks spoke, and the sawed 
lines lengthened ahead of the saw- 
yers. Noon saw a dozen checker- 
boards marked out on the river. One 
notable fact about the tools of the 
ice industry on the Kennebec is this: 
they were the only tools that were 
good enough to remain unchanged 
from the beginning of the industry 
to the end of it. 

Then the workers went to the 
shores and ate their cold ham and 
bread and broke the crystals at the 
top of their jugs and drank the slug- 
gish milk. They built fires to toast 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Illustrations by Maitland De Gorgoza 


from Kennebec, Cradle of Americans, by Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin (Farrar é Rinehart, Inc.) 
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HEN the Pennsylvania 
Railroad under-river tun- 
nels to Manhattan were 


completed in 1910, there were only 
181,000 automobiles being manufac- 
tured annually in the United States. 
Hence, the big problem then was to 
provide direct railroad access to 
Manhattan Island. 

By 1916 the country was produc- 
ing 1,525,000 automobiles, but still 
the only way that motorists could 
reach Manhattan from New Jersey 
was to cross the Hudson by ferry. 
Ten years later there were 15,000,000 
cars annually depending on ferries 
alone for reaching New York City. 

But by then the Holland Tunnel 
for vehicular traffic was nearing 
completion. In 1912 the New Jersey 
and New York Tunnel Commissions 
had decided that a tunnel under the 
Hudson would have to be built as a 
means of relieving the heavy motor 
traffic across the Hudson by ferries. 

The man selected as Chief Engi- 
neer for this tunnel was Clifford M. 
Holland, already one of the most 
eminent of American authorities on 
subaqueous tunneling. The tunnel 
was at first to have been named the 
Hudson River Vehicular Tunnel. But 
when Chief Engineer Holland died in 
1924 just two days before the first of 
the twin tubes was “holed through” 
it was generally believed that his 
over-zealous devotion to the job had 
been responsible for the break in his 
health. So the tunnel was officially 
renamed the Holland Tunnel. It was 
opened to traffic in 1927. 

The biggest engineering question 
mark in connection with the Holland 
Tunnel was: how was it to be venti- 
lated? Tunnels of greater length and 
diameter already existed. Vehicular 
tunnels under rivers were already in 
successful operation. But never be- 
fore had engineers grappled with 
quite such a knotty task as providing 
an efficient system of ventilation for 
tubes 8,464 feet long which were to 
bear such heavy and constant motor 
traffic. From the exhausts of the 
steady stream of automobiles which 
were expected to use the tunnel, 
there would accumulate a tremen- 
dous volume of poisonous gases. So 
a way had to be found to remove 
these carbon monoxide fumes. 

Ole Singstad developed a ventila- 
tion system which is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Holland 
Tunnel. This system provides two air 
ducts. One is installed below the tun- 
nel floor and through this is pumped 
from four different ventilation build- 
ings (tv’o on each side of the river) 
the fresh air supply for the tunnel. 
The other duct is installed above the 
tunnel ceiling and through this the 
impure air is carried off. Incoming 
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The Vital Role the Underground Plays 
in the Making of a Modern Metropolis 


fresh air is blown through the lower 
duct into the roadway tube by means 
of a narrow slot placed slightly above 
the curb on each side. 

Numerous mechanical advances 
have been made in recent years in 
tunneling methods. The design of the 
metal lining has undergone improve- 
ments. All the flanges of the seg- 
ments or plates comprising the metal 
rings are now machine-made, giving 
a better fit and greater tightness to 
prevent water from seeping through. 
Prior to 1915 the hauling away of 
the mud and ooze.of the river bed 
was a long, tedious operation called 
mucking. It was accomplished en- 








Above— interior view of the first tube of 
the Hudson Midtown, or Lincoln Tunnel 
nearly completed. Below—Engineer Ole 
Singstad’s diagram of the Holland Tun- 
nel while under construction. The section 
of the tunnel filled with compressed air is 
from the concrete bulkhead (opposite 
page) to the shield (extreme left, below) 
boring into the silt. 


tirely by hand shoveling. Today, high 
speed mucking conveyors of almost 
any desired size carry the dirt out 
from the face of the shield through 
the finished section of the tunnel and 
up to the surface for disposal. Ma- 
chines have also supplanted many of 
the other operations previously done 
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Above—a view of one of the shields used 
in the Hudson Midtown Tunnel. This 
view is from the back, showing three 
machines for tightening bolts in the cast 
steel tunnel lining. The shield and erec- 
tor in relation to other operations of tun- 
nel construction are shown below at the 
extreme left of opposite page. 


by hand. In the Midtown Hudson 
Tunnel huge hydraulic wrenches 
were used to tighten the high tensile 
strength steel bolts which hold to- 
gether the massive cast iron and cast 
steel rings forming the tunnel lin- 
ing. This part of the work was once 
done by two or more sweating work- 
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men straining at a hand wrench al- 
most as big as the men, themselves. 
The Midtown Hudson Tunnel was 
“holed through” in record-shatter- 
ing time due to the use of many of 
these modern machine tunneling 
tools. 


Tunneling Hazards 


Tunneling has long ranked high in 
the lists of dangerous occupations. 
Most dreaded is a mysterious, dead- 
ly illness commonly known as the 
bends. This painful affliction comes 
‘from working under the excessive 
air pressure required for keeping 
out the water. It is caused by the in- 
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ability of the human body to throw 
off quickly enough the excess nitro- 
gen breathed in while working un- 
der compressed air. The nitrogen 
forms air bubbles in the blood and 
when these bubbles expand and try 
to push their way out of the body, 
the victim writhes and bends (hence, 
the name) in the grip of fearful 
agony. Serious attacks of compressed 
air illness have been known to cause 
permanent disability and sometimes 
death. 

The many tunnels under the New 
York rivers have not been built with- 
out exacting their toll of bends suf- 
ferers. In the last 57 years there have 
been over 8,000 bends cases in New 
York tunnels, but only 53 of these 
are known to have resulted in death. 
The menace stalked the sand hogs in 
one of the East River railroad tun- 
nels with particular ferocity. There 
were over 3,000 cases in these tun- 
nels, 20 of which ended fatally. In 
the Holland Tunnel there were 528, 
but not a single death. In the Hudson 
Midtown Tunnel there were 39, none 
of which was fatal.? 

In recent years the number of 
bends cases has been greatly reduced 
due to the painstaking scientific pre- 
cautions now used to safeguard tun- 
nel workers. The last recorded death 
from the bends on a New York proj- 
ect occurred almost 17 years ago. 

From long experience it has been 
learned that the bends are most like- 
ly to attack workmen who pass too 
quickly from the heavy pressure in 
the shield working chamber to the 
lesser pressure of the completed part 
of the tunnel and, thence, into the 
open air. To avoid this swift, dan- 
gerous change for sand hogs working 
on the Queens Midtown Tunnel, am- 
ple provisions have been made for 
decompression locks. These are 
valved chambers in which the work- 
men remain until the pressure has 
been gradually reduced to normal. 
(See diagram of Holland Tunnel.) 

Scientific studies of exactly how 
long a tunnel worker should work, 
decompress and rest have been made 
by government experts and physi- 
cians who have specialized in com- 
pressed air illness. There are differ- 
ent working periods for men at work 
in each graduated degree ef com- 
pressed air pressure. 
pressure which ther 
from 48 to 50 pound 
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What Democracy Means to Me—Il 


A Series of Statements by Famous Americans 


HIS is the second installment of a series of brief and telling messages to high 
5 gerbe students from leaders of American thought, which will appear in Scholastic 
at intervals throughout the year. In them a score or more of prominent citizens, 
statesmen, business men, educators, and heads of national organizations, will present 
their most thoughtful opinions on “What Democracy Means to Me”—the principles 
that they feel must be preserved at all costs if our America is to continue a peaceful 
and prosperous nation. Watch for these important statements. The first of them, by 
William Allen White and Dr. William F. Ogburn, appeared in the October 23 issue. 





EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Dr. Lindeman is one of the best-known 
speakers and writers on American prob- 
lems. Born in Michigan of Danish ances- 
try, he was an industrial worker until he 
was 21, and his edu- 
cation has been ob- 
tained by hard self- 
denial. But he has 
become an accepted 
member of the fac- 
ulties of several 
leading institutions 
of learning. Since 
1924 he has been 
lecturer at the New 
York School of So- 
cial Work, and a 
leading consultant 
in community or- 
ganizations and adult education. He is the 
author of Social Discovery, The Meaning 
of Adult Education, Dynamic Social Re- 
search, Wealth and Culture, and other im- 
portant books. 














HE spirit of democracy is nour- 
ished and sustained by the fol- 
lowing beliefs: 

1. That ultimate power belongs to 
the people and cannot, therefore, be 
entrusted to individual rulers, to 
separate groups, nor to any specific 
department of government. 

2. That all human beings are mo- 
tivated by the same general wants, 
needs, and desires; they differ in 
capacities. If these varying capaci- 
ties could be allowed to function co- 
operatively instead of competitively, 
all citizens might have their reason- 
able needs and desires satisfied. 

3. That the fundamental problem 
of society is to be found in the sphere 
of human relationships; if individu- 
als continue to exploit each other, 
democracy cannot survive; if, on the 
other hand, emphasis were to be 
placed upon good human relation- 
ships, all other problems could be 
confronted with assurance. 

4. That freedom is the basic neces- 
sity for a good society; but, freedom 
within a democracy does not mean 
absence of restraints; freedom from 
represents a negative idea, whereas 
freedom with is creative. In a democ- 
racy the individual is free to develop 
his talents, to express his opinions, 
to vote independently; but he is not 
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free to injure his neighbor, to exploit 
the helpless and the unprivileged, or 
to be exempt from those laws which 
are necessary for the orderly con- 
duct of human affairs. 

The spirit of democracy is thus 
born of a deep-seated faith in human 
nature. Those who possess this belief 
will have no difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to the awkward disci- 
plines of the democratic process; on 
the contrary, all non- democratic 
theories are at bottom expressions of 
lack of faith in human nature. Those 
who believe in democracy have 
learned to trust the people; those 
who disbelieve in democracy are 
skeptics, if not cynics, about the 
worth of the common man. 

Those who believe in human na- 
ture are also aware of its frailties 
and weaknesses; they do not expect 
perfection. But-they do believe that 
better individuals and better socie- 
ties will emerge from democratic 
disciplines than from disciplines de- 
rived from dictatorships and autoc- 
racies. “Sometimes it is said,” spoke 
Thomas Jefferson in his first inau- 
gural address, “‘that man cannot be 
trusted with the government of him- 
self. Can he, then be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we 
found angels in the form of kings to 
govern him? Let history answer this 
question.” 

In history, lies the answer, truly 
and fatefully. The democracies of 
the world are now faltering; some 
have failed. In despair the people 
have here and there abandoned their 
sovereignty; they have vested ulti- 
mate power in the hands of dictators 
or oligarchies. Confronted with this 
fact, many fainthearted believers in 
democracy are also faltering here in 
America. But I do not lose faith. I 
would not exchange the freedom 
and spontaneity of democracy for the 
most efficient system of autocratic 
government imaginable. Why? Be- 
cause history’s long course is strewn 
with the cruel reign of dictators and 
the dismal decay of tyrants. But, do 
not the people also fail? Does not 
history reveal the successive down- 
falls of republics? Yes, this cannot 





be denied. But how different is his. 
tory’s moral verdict! We mourn for 
“the glory that was Greece,” but who 
mourns the loss of tyrants? Is it not 
true, on the contrary, that history 
gives its hero crowns to those who 
have caused the downfall of despots? 
Democracy is not a fad. It is a 
world ideal. Always power returns 
to the people. The essential lesson of 
self-government is most difficult to 
learn. There will be failures and suc. 
cesses and failures again, but the 
ideal of a people’s government will 
not die. Democracy is the very em- 
bodiment of human hope. 





CHARLES PHELPS TAFT 


Charles Phelps Taft, the second son of 
the late President William Howard Tat, 
at the age of forty is one of the most pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of America. A distin- 
guished lawyer, 
member of the firm 
of Taft, Stettinius 
and Hollister of Cin- 
cinnati, he was for- 
merly prosecuting 
attorney of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, 
and has takena 
leading role in the 
movement that has 
put Cincinnati on 
the map as “the 
bes t-governed city 
in America.” A pro- 
gressive Republican he stood high in the 
policy-making councils of Governor Lan- 
don last year. He was chairman of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s special three-man board 
for mediation of the “Little Steel” strike 
last spring. 














EMOCRACY begins when the 

community comes to believe that 
the individual person has fundamen- 
tal importance. It does not get very 
far until, in addition, the commu- 
nity believes these individual per- 
sonalities have such capacity that 
they can decide on the main prin- 
ciples and policies by which they are 
to be governed. The essential prin- 
ciple of democracy is the conviction 
that every person has something to 
contribute, small or large, and that 
he must be given the opportunity to 
make the contribution. That calls for 
freedom of opportunity and freedom 
of discussion. It means majority rule, 
but only after the opportunity and 
the discussion. Our system, while it 
provides ultimately for majority 
rule, provides also for certain brakes, 
in order to insure that the individual 
and the minorities shall have the 
chance to convince the majority. 
Rule by the majority without dis- 
cussion is tyranny. 
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by composers long before 

builders of motor cars adopted 
the fashion! In the automotive trade, 
streamline cars have resulted in 
speedy and handsome vehicles; in 
musical composition, the result has 
been beautiful tonal pictures of 
streams and rivers of the composers’ 
native lands. Naturally, the aims of 
each manufacturer have been dif- 
ferent: the car maker wants his pat- 
rons to cover the highways smoothly 
and quickly; the composer uses 
streams for outlets for musical feel- 
ing. 

- these outlets, we in Amer- 
ica have not a few. The most promi- 
nent river piece or piece which men- 
tions a river is Stephen Foster’s “The 
Old Folks At Home,” the words of 
which begin with “Way down upon 
the Swanee River.” This song has 
persisted in being called “The 
Swanee River,” in spite of its correct 
name. According to John Tasker 
Howard, the Swanee River was sug- 
gested by Foster’s brother, who found 
the name on a map and Stephen used 
it because he thought it to be a bet- 
ter title than Pedee River, which he 
had intended using. 

There are many composers in 
America who have gone to the Amer- 
ican Indian for stimulus. From these 
we have the two most popular water 
songs—Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
“The Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
(not as much a water song as an 
“Indian love song” and Thurlow 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Min- 
netonka.”” Our composers celebrate 


S TREAMLINE models were used 


“Stream-Line” Fashions in Music 


By Ethel Peyser 


Author of “How to Enjoy Music,” “The 
House That Music Built,” etc. 


the Indian love of lake, river and 
cataracts in their water music, which 
not only picture the streams but the 
Indian spirit as well. 

Another American song which can 
almost be called a folk song, is “On 
the Banks of the Wabash Far Away,” 
by Paul Dresser. It was he, too, who 
wrote the famous song of Spanish- 
American War Days, “The Blue and 
the Gray.” 

One of our most recent “stream’’- 
line works is “Old Man River,” from 
“Show Boat,” by Jerome Kern, who 
celebrates the spirit of the Mississippi 
River in rich spiritual-like melody. 
Ahd ... while on the Mississippi, 
Ferde Grofé’s “Mississippi Suite,” a 
so-called classical-jazz composition 
must be mentioned for it has been 
given great praise and many of the 
important orchestras have played it 
before critical audiences. 

The Shenandoah valley and river, 
too, have been celebrated in “Shen- 
andoah,” by Samuel Gardener, an- 
other American, who, like other com- 
posers, finds inspiration in great 
rivers and valleys. 

In considering American river 
songs or songs with names of rivers, 
“Deep River,” a superb spiritual by 
Henry T. Burleigh, is one of the lov- 
liest songs we have. Rivers in spirit- 
uals are a mighty source of inspira- 
tion. Indeed, when the Negro hasn’t 
a river of his own, he harks back to 





Woodcut by H. R. Bishop from Jonathan Gentry, by Mark Van Doren (Beni) 





the River Jordan in his spiritual 
Motherland . . . the Bible. 

After our own river songs, there is 
probably none better known to us 
than “The Song of the Volga Boat- 


” 


man,” a Russian folk song, which 
comes under the classification of 
Work or Labor Songs. Such songs, in 
every land, are typical of occupa- 
tions. They are sung by workers in 
all trades and crafts:to dispel tedium. 

Among other familiar songs men- 
tioning or celebrating rivers, is the 
Russian “Mother Volga;” the British 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” with 
Bobby Burns’ words, is one of the 
most benign and sweet; the 17th cen- 
tury English “The Jolly Miller,” who 
lived on the River Dee; Schumann’s 
“Sunday on the Rhine,” with words 
by Robert Reinick and the “Watch 
on the Rhine” of Germany. 

Speaking of German music in con- 
nection with rivers, Handel, the Ger- 
man lover of England, gave us the 
“Water Music,” called so only be- 
cause it was composed for a féte on 
the Thames River. It celebrates an 
event and not a river. The piece is 
said by some to have been written at 
the command of the English King for 
the festival which he hoped might 
take the minds of the populace off an 
unpopular peace negotiation! 

But for no ulterior motive did Si- 
belius write “Finlandia.” This was 
written to picture any great Finnish 
river flowing through his beloved 
land, where his countrymen worked, 
played and yearned. This work, in 
Sweeping measures, makes clear the 
surge of waters and the mingled joys 
and sorrows of a people. 

In Bohemia, formerly a part of 
Germany, but now Czechoslovakia, 
Bedrich Smetana, nationalist and au 
thor of the amusing opera, “The 
Bartered Bride,’ wrote one of the 
most exquisitely melodious river 
pieces in the literature of music. His 
“Vitava,” or as the Germans call it 
“The Moldau,” is one of the most lov- 
ing works written of a river. The 
Moldau takes its rise near the Sum- 
ova Forest and runs through Prague, 
the principal city of Bohemia (Czech- 
oslovakia). The music undulates and 
carries with it the voice and feeling of 
a people and makes even the for- 
eigner sway and thrill to it. Smetana, 
who celebrated heroes and legends; 
could not neglect his great river. 

But whereas there is no lovelier 
account of river beauty than in Sme- 
tana’s “The Moldau,” Richard Wag- 
ner’s Rhine music in the mighty prel- 
ude to “The Rhinegold,” first of the 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Kennebec Crystals 


(Continued from page 7) 


their thick soles and sat on the lee- 
ward side chewing their quids of to- 
bacco in the heat and haze of the 
smoke that made the tears run from 
their eyes. Fathers and sons broke 
into cakes and frosty doughnuts the 
wives and mothers had made. Apple 
pie with splinters of ice. 

The afternoon saw the first great 
checkers of ice lifted from the check- 
erboards. With heaving of cant dogs 
and picks, the square crystals came 
up into the splendid sunshine, spar- 
kling like emeralds shading to azure 
in their deep hearts, with sections of 
whole rainbows where the edges 
were flawed. Layer on layer of 
brightness, layers of solid winter to 
go into the hot heart of summer in 
faraway cities and scorching lands. 
Long canals opened up into dark wa- 
ter, and men poled the cakes down 
to the ends where other men caught 
them with cant dogs as they came, 
hoisted them up on the ice, slued 
them to the runways. Chains 
clanked, the hooks bit into them, and 
up they flashed along the high lines 
of steel and plunged into the ice- 
houses. 

Inside, men caught the thundering 
cakes and switched them, this one 
to the right, this to the left, to their 
places. The walls of cakes rose grad- 
ually, aisles of air spaces left be- 
tween the walls of solid crystal. The 
workers here were in their shirt 
sleeves. They were the youngest of 
the men, sons more often than fa- 
thers. Their work made them glow 
inside like cookstoves. The sweat 
ran down their faces. They stood by 
the cataracts of ice and flung the 
bright streams each way, stepping 
as in a dance to keep clear of a blow 
that would shatter their bones. The 
work was like the thunder of sum- 
mer in their-ears, thunder all day 
long. And the house filled up with 
the cakes. Square cakes piled as 
even as the sides of a barn, true and 
deep blue in the steaming dusk. The 
men walked among Maine’s cold 
wealth. 

And the steel-bright days went by. 
No thaws or rain came to erase the 
grooves in the checkerboards. The 
icehouses were filled to their eaves 
and the last tier roofed in the aisles 
between the cakes. Roughage was 
heaped over all. The doors were 
closed and sealed. 

That year the Hudson did not 
freeze over till March. The betting 
of the Maine farmers hac been three 
to one against its doing so. They won 
their bets. The rival river, the only 
rival the clear blue Kennebec had 
among the rivers of earth, had lean- 





ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


OBERT PETER TRISTRAM COF- 

FIN comes of a long line of New 
Englanders—he says that- his family is 
a “three hundred years’ one” in those 
parts. He has probably inherited some of 
his exuberance about Maine from his 
forbears who had a hand in the making 
of Maine when it was marvelously new, 
but most of his enthusiasm for his native 
state is his own. Mr. Coffin loves Maine 
and almost everything about it—its his- 
tory, its traditions, its people, its weather. 
language, food. Doubtless there’s no 
place like it. 

Mr. Coffin was born in Brunswick in 
1892; grew up in Maine; went to school 
there; and now after an interval spent 
in other states and countries, is back 
there to stay. The interval was divided 
between Oxford, where he held a Rhodes 
scholarship, and the War. Back in Amer- 
ica he joined the faculty of Wells Col- 
lege, New York, where he stayed until 
1934, when he was appointed Pierce 
Professor of English at Bowdoin College, 
his alma mater. There he is, back “in 
my own state, my own college, my own 
home town, within a stone’s throw of the 
first school I attended, and I am living 
in the same block with the house in which 
I was born. .. . 1 am back home in Maine 
now for good. In the words of the old 
hymn ‘I am living in Canaan now.’ So I 
haven’t much more to ask of life.” 

Mr. Coffin has always found time to 
write along with his teaching. Most of 
his work, both prose and poetry, is about 
Maine. He has published six books of 
poems, one of which, Strange Holiness, 
won the 1936 Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. 
His prose includes two books of essays, 
three biographies, two novels. His latest 
book, Kennebec: Cradle of Americans 
(Farrar and Rinehart), from which the 
accompanying chapter is taken, is the 
first of a proposed “Rivers of America” 
series telling the story of our country 
through its great rivers. Mr. Coffin seems 
the logical person to write the one on 
Maine’s historic river, the Kennebec. 





kine stalls along its banks that year 
of our Lord. The Lord iad been good, 
The Kennebec ice farmers heaped 
great towers of the harvest outside 
their house and covered them with 
spruce boughs and sawdust, for ex- 
tra measure. The Knickerbocker Ice 
Company lost nothing. For they 
owned most of the icehouses along 
both the Hudson and the Kennebec, 
All ice was ice to them. The Ken- 
nebec crop was better than the Hud- 
son, in fact, for the water in the 
Maine river was clearer and purer. 
Kennebec ice stood at the head of all] 
ice. It was the Hudson ice cutters 
who lost. But if Peter was robbed, 
Paul was paid. The Kennebec farm- 
ers went back to their hens and 
heifers with wallets stuffing out their 
trousers and their sons’ trousers, 
after the $4-a-week lodging and eat- 
ing bills had been paid. The grocers 
cancelled whole tomes of ledgers. The 
€chool teachers kept their patience 
right up to “Horatius at the Bridge” 
in the Friday afternoon’s speaking. 
New barrels of pork and flour came 
home to the high farms on the whis- 
tling runners of the horse sleds. And 
barrels of halibuts’ heads and bro- 
ken - bread. Active Frost stopped 
moving his checkers when his foe- 
man turned to take a shot at the spit- 
toon. And Timothy Toothaker asked 
the question when he brought his 
Susannah the first bunch of may- 
flowers. They were married and set- 
ting up housekeeping on new pine 
floors in the spooled maple bed be- 
fore the catkins were gone from the 
popples. 

The geese were coming back early, 
up along Merrymeeting, that same 
spring before the middle of April. 
And in late April that best day of all 
the spring came, when the first boat 
arrived, the Boston steamer, with the 
star on her smokestack and her whis- 
tle tied down all the way from Swan 
Island to the Cobbosseecontee, wak- 
ing the dead and the hills with her 
news of spring at last. There was not 
a church bell in the five towns that 
wasn’t ringing. Women in bomba- 
zine waved handkerchiefs. School 
was let out for the day, and the hills 
were alive with children. 

Men saw the ice ships arrive and 
tie up at the docks. The icehouses 
opened their doors. The Kennebec 
crystals came down the runs, slith- 
ered across the decks of the four- 
masters and into the holds. When a 
number of the old hulls were loaded, 
which had once breasted the waves 
on the underside of the world, white 
under thunderclouds of sail, a tug- 
boat steamed down-river on the neap 
tide, dragging the old veterans of the 
Atlantic back to the Atlantic again, 
below Popham. 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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“This castle hath a pleasant 
seat; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recom- 
mends itself 

Unto our gentle senses.” 


HESE are the words of King 

Duncan in  Shakespeare’s 

“Macbeth,” when he arrives 
at Glamis Castle to be the guest of 
Lord and Lady Macbeth at this, their 
lovely country home. Banquo replies 
with the familiar. 


“This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does 
approve, 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the 
heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here: no jutty, 
frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but 
this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and pro- 

creant cradle. 

Where they most breed and haunt, I 
have observed 

The air is delicate.” 





GLAMIS 






CASTLE 


The Home of England’s Queen 
By Clara Louise Dentler 


assumed its present form of Glamis. 
The “i” is silent, making it pro- 
nounced as if it were Glams; occa- 
sionally in old documents the word is 
written Glam’s. 

The castle which stands in the 
midst of a large, heavily wooded 
park, is at once a perfect type of the 
ancient Scottish baronial, with here 


- and there touches reminding us of 


the French chateau in the days of 
Louis XIV. Probably the best de- 
scription of the approach to Glamis 
was given by the English poet Gray 
during his tour of the Scottish High- 


The ancestral home of England’s queen, as it still looks today. 


Today, as a thousand years ago, 
“the air is delicate’ around Glamis 
Castle, “and sweetly recommends it- 
self unto our gentle senses.” It is one 
of the most romantic as well as one 
of the most celebrated castles in 
Scotland, because of its famous ghost 
and deeply shrouded mystery. It 
takes on added interest and charm 
how, because it is the ancestral home 
of England’s beautiful new Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It is situated about a mile from 
the little village of Forfarshire in 
the rugged western part of Scotland, 
Where it has for generations been 
the seat of the Earls of Strathmore. 
The present Earl, the 14th, is the fa- 
ther of the Queen. The name is 
Gaelic and dates from remote times; 
the original word was Glambus, 
Meaning a vale or a wide gap. In the 
course of the years the spelling un- 
derwent many changes, but by the 
beginning of the 17th century it had 


“—m 


lands in 1765. He was accompanied 
by Major Lyon, one of the Strath- 
more family. In the course of their 
journey they stopped at the castle. 
While there, Gray wrote to his in- 
timate friend, Dr. Wharton, telling 
of his visit. We quote his superb de- 
scription, which for accuracy and 
picturesqueness stands unrivaled: 


“We saw rising proudly out of what 
seems a great and thick wood of tall 
trees, the castle with a cluster of hang- 
ing towers at the top. You descend to 
it gradually from the south, through a 
double and triple avenue of Scotch firs 
sixty or seventy feet high, under three 
gateways. The enclosures that sur- 
round the house are bordered with 
three or four ranks of sycamores, 
ashes, and white poplars of the noblest 
height and from seventy to a hundred 
years old... . The third gate delivers 
you into a court with a broad pave- 
ment, and grass plots adorned with 
statues of the four Stuart Kings, bor- 
dered with old silver firs and yew trees 
alternately, and opening with an iron 
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palisade on either side to two square 
old-fashioned parterres. . . . The house, 
from the height of it, the greatness of 
its mass, the many towers atop, and 
the spread of its wings, has really a 
very singular and striking appearance, 
like nothing I ever saw.” 

The earliest part of the castle, 
which was erected in the 11th cen- 
tury is nearly square with some- 
thing like a half dozen little turrets 
perched at various points near the 
roof. It is built of large irregular 
blocks of red sandstone which time 
and the elements have given a mel- 
lowed pinkish gray color. It appears 
to have the solidarity of a Norman 
keep, and really has, because in 
many places its walls are sixteen 
feet thick. The windows at irreg- 
ular heights seem mere slits in the 
wall compared with the large reg- 
ular windows in the later parts of 
the structure. 

During the following centuries the 
castle was constantly changed by 
the addition of wings, gables, and 
round towers extending from the 
ground to the roof. The circular stair 
tower at the front was built by Pat- 
rick Lord Glamis in 1605 to replace 
a narrow, dangerously uneven flight 
of stairs that gave access to the up- 
per stories. The last additions were 
made in the 17th century, and since 
that time it has remained practically 
untouched. 

The Earls of Strathmore are de- 
scended from Scottish Royalty of the 
14th century. The first of the Stuart 
line of Kings, Robert II who was 
crowned at Scone in March 1371, be- 
stowed the thanedom of Glamis on 
his son-in-law, John Lyon, soon af- 
ter the coronation. The castle has 
remained in the Lyon family ever 
since that time. In view of this royal 
descent of the Queen, it is hard to 
understand why the press continu- 
ally speaks of her as a commoner. 
At the time of her marriage in 1923 
to King George’s second son, the 
Duke of York, the King, because of 
her being partly royal, by special 
ceremony declared her fully royal. 
The Duke wooed and won the charm- 
ing Lady Betty Bowes-Lyon in this 
famous castle, but at that time it was 
not dreamed that she would so soon 
grace England’s throne. 


For centuries there has been a 
grim mystery connected with Glam- 















is; perhaps it is the knowledge of 
this that leads many people to de- 
clare that it has a fearful and for- 
bidding look from the exterior. In 
addition to its shrouded mystery, it 
is the abode of a terrifying ghost if 
one can give credence to the weird 
tales that have long been current 
about it. There is scarcely a castle 
in all Scotland that is not reported 
to be troubled from time to time, by 
unearthly visitors, but none can ri- 
val Glamis for stark horror. 

Just three people living at the 
same time have the mystery re- 
vealed to them: the Earl, the 
heir to the earldom on reaching 
his twenty - first birthday, and 
the keeper of the castle. On the 
eve of the eldest son’s reaching 
twenty-one, at the stroke of mid- 
night, his father and the keeper 
go cautiously along the narrow, 
gloomy corridor in the crypt. 
There in silence the fateful key 
is turned, a heavy door in the 
wall swings open, and the young 
heir beholds the mystery; no one 
speaks. Then the great door is 
closed until another future Earl 
becomes of age or until a new 
keeper must supplant the old 
one. 

What the ghastly sight is only 
these three know, but that it 
is ghastly beyond thought, is 
agreed by all. Some when beholding 
it faint; others have become de- 
pressed for weeks afterward, and 
any mere reference to it has brought 
a deathlike pallor to the face, and 
numbed the body with remembered 
fright. Many have been the conjec- 
tures as to what the mystery is, yet 
generations have come and gone 
without the slightest clue having 
been divulged. 

Many years ago one of the Coun- 
tesses of Strathmore expressed the 
wish that she might behold the mys- 
tery or at least know what it is. She 
was told that she knew not for what 
she was wishing, as it was doubtful 
if any woman could survive the 
shock of seeing it. 

If there is any connection between 
the mystery and the ghost that in- 
terrupts the peace of the Castle at 
inauspicious moments, probably 
only the three men know. The fa- 
miliar spirit goes on a rampage at 
the most unexpected times. When it 
does, the family remain securely in 
the room where they chance to be, 
until the orgy is over. 

Friends of the author related this 
story to her not long ago. They were 
attending a houseparty in the Castle, 
given by the Earl and Countess of 
Strathmore. Queen Mary and the late 
King George were in the company. 
As the group sat at dinner in the 
great dining hall a thunderous noise 
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was heard in the corridor. The Earl 
excused himself and left the room. 
Shortly he returned having the pal- 
lor of death upon his face. “The 
ghost is loose tonight,” he exclaimed. 
“We must not leave this room until 
he has returned to his abode.” The 
hours passed on, but the gaiety of 
the party ceased. The Earl was in no 
mood for pleasure. At midnight the 
tumult ceased, and the nerve-racked 
guests were bidden to go to their 
rooms at once. 

There are numerous ghost stories 





Glamis Castle as it was in Shakespeare’s time. 


about the castle. It is said that more 
than one guest, having spent a night 
of torture there, found plausible ex- 
cuses to depart the following morn- 
ing. The red bedroom in particular 
is reputed to be the haunt of a beard- 
ed giant who troubles occupants of 
the room on certain nights until the 
clock strikes four, when he takes his 
leave. His special delight seems to be 
to make the night hideous with ter- 
rible noises, to put out any lights 
that chance to be burning, and to 
cause a choking sensation to the poor 
unfortunates in the room. 

The blue room is no calmer rest- 
ing place than its red neighbor. 
Guests assigned there have reported 
on many occasions that a large 
bearded old man persists in coming 
in and sitting before the great fire- 
place. He fixes his deathly stare on 
those trying to sleep in the room. 
The story goes that he troubles only 
strangers as he has never been 
known to appear to any member of 
the family 

King Malcolm’s room also has the 
reputation of being haunted, yet no 
tales are at hand telling the experi- 
ences of any who have suffered dis- 
turbed nights there, for the reason 
that people shun the bedroom on ac- 
count of the gruesome history of the 
room. Perhaps old King Malcolm II 
returns on nocturnal visits to haunt 
this chamber where his friends car- 










ried him mortally wounded by King 
Kenneth V, who had treacherously 
attacked him on a nearby hill. Here 
he died. 

A less terrifying ghost is the 
“Lady in White” who is said to flit 
about the grounds from time to 
time. Rather than shunning her, 
people eagerly watch from the 
windows hoping to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of her. 

A happier, more pleasant history 
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of Glamis Castle concerns the pe- - 

riod of the World War. The Ear] and agi 
Countess opened their home for by be 
convalescent soldiers who were neg 
brought to this Highland retreat pod 
from the battlefields of France. most 
The crypt was converted into a oat is 
great dining hall for them, andas  “S¢,> 
far as can be learned no unearth- our br 
ly visitors marred their sojourn votgh 
in the historic castle. They were that sc 
enthusiastic in their praises of mee 
the hospitality extended to portan 
them; they were quite in con- The b 
trast to Sir Walter Scott who togeth 
visited Glamis when he was a well, t 
young man of twenty. His room ee 
was near this part of the build- must u 
ing, but it was not his room for and th 
long. He confessed to some close teach 1 
friends that he had never suf- Whe 
fered such terrifying experi- sage, k 
ences before, and did not intend is read 
to again if he could help it. He : 

never returned for a second visit. Ri 

Nearly a thousand years have 
passed since Lady Macbeth here Regre: 
plotted the death of her guest, the = 


gentle King Duncan, and by his 
murder became the soul-tortured 
Queen of Scotland. Today another Re 
queen—Elizabeth of England—calis 
Glamis home, but what a contrast! 
Elizabeth is a charming, loving 
queen, bent upon doing good to all, 
of high or low degree, and her win- 
ning, gracious smile is a benediction 
to all upon whom it is generously be- 
stowed. 








CAMERA 
People interested in photography 









(and who is not) should look up the Regr 
1937 U. S. Camera (Morrow), just out. 

This is the third book in the series— 

each year it gets better. In it you have 

a chance to discover for yourself what 

amazing strides the art of picture-tak- what hi: 
ing has made since the days of M they fo! 
Daguerre took the first photograph, the pag. 
because one section of the book is de- in bety 
voted to “The First Fifty Years.” T.J. “Gxation 
Maloney, the editor, and his selection the 
committee (composed of some of the eye 
best photographers in the country) more w 
have done a good job, not only in put- to the bi 
ting out these interesting books but in be able 
stirring up excitement about a com- words in 
paratively new art. Most of us cant Pauses { 
do much more than appreciate paint- frequen 
ings, no matter how enthusiastic we he has a 
are about them. But we can all havea g00d os 
try at taking photographs. words f 
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HAT is reading? Many 
people think that we read 
with our eyes. It is true 


that most of us read by using our 
eyes, but we know the blind can read 
by running their fingertips over 
raised letters. Should we say that the 
blind read with their fingers? The 
most important part of reading— 
that is understanding what someone 
else has written—is really done in 
our brains. How we do it, we do not 
know. It is one of the many mysteries 
that science must still explore. 

Good habits of thinking are as im- 
portant as proper eye movements. 
The brain and the eyes must work 
together. If one does not do the work 
well, then the other partner is handi- 
capped. To improve our reading we 
must understand what both the brain 
and the eyes do in reading, and then 
teach them to cooperate. 

When you have finished this pas- 
sage, look at some one near by who 
is reading and see how his eyes act, 


Right eye ——>R L<~——Left eye 
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what his eyes do. You will notice that 
they follow the line of type across 
the page in little jumps, with pauses 
in between. These pauses, called 
“fixations,” are the stops made while 
the eye is “photographing” one or 
More words and sending a message 
to the brain. A very good reader may 
be able to recognize four or five 
words in a single stop. A poor reader 
pauses to look at every word and 
frequently goes back over the words 
he has already seen. The average for 
800d college students is about 1.5 
Words for each pause. 


es 


How Your Eyes “Read” 


By Holland Roberts and Helen Rand 


Naturally the number of stops you 
make to read a line of type depends 
partly on how difficult it is. If you do 
not recognize the word, if the sen- 
tences are long or not well written, 
and if the subject is not familiar, you 
make more stops. You may even have 
to go back over the line several times 
before you understand it. You will 
often change speed for different 
kinds of material. Foreign languages 
and algebra you will generally read 
slowly; you will probably take larger 


Do your eyes move across the page 
with long, even movements? Or do they 
move jerkily and miss half the words? 
These and other problems‘in the tech- 
nique of good reading are discussed in 
this excerpt from an important new edu- 
cational book, Let’s Read, by Dr. Holland 
Roberts, professor in Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Helen Rand, head of the Eng- 
lish Department of Evanston (lll.) 
Township High School. Its stories and 
articles were chosen by vote of high 
school students themselves. The text and 
illustrations are reprinted here by cour- 
tesy of the publishers, Henry Holt and 
Company. 


“eyefuls” and make fewer stops in 
reading easy stories, or when you 
read for your own enjoyment. That 
means that you will make only a few 
fixations a line—three or four if pos- 
sible—and you will read faster. 
Less than ten per cent of our read- 
ing time is spent in moving our eyes 
along the lines of type. More than 
ninety per cent of the total reading 
time the eyes are not moving. It is 
during the pauses that we do all our 
reading. When you know these facts, 
it is easy to understand why people 
who take in three or four words at a 
single “eyeful’ find out what is in a 
book or magazine more quickly than 
those who stop to look at every word. 
Much of what we know about eye 
movements we have learned by tak- 
ing motion pictures of the eyes of 
people who are reading. If you will 
look at the first diagram on this page 
you will see what the motion picture 
record can tell us about the simple 
eye movements. The horizontal line 
which comes at the end of each 
“stair” represents the motion of the 
eyes from the end of the line to the 
beginning of the new one. The ver- 
tical lines or steps that make up the 
“stairs” are the eye stops or fixations. 
If the eyes make a long stop, these 
vertical lines are longer. Compare a 
short stop with a long one. What 


could cause such a difference? When- 
ever you see stairsteps to the left in- 
stead of to the right, that means the 
eyes moved backwards. Probably the 
person reading did not understand 
and had to repeat his reading. 

Now look at the two diagrams that 
follow. The one above shows what 
the photograph of the eye move- 
ments of a good reader can be. Notice 
that the “stairs” are even and regu- 














Record of good reader 

















Record of poor reader 


lar, and there are no backward 
movements until the end of the line 
is reached. The eyes of a good reader 
move rhythmically across the page. 
On the diagram below the steps are 
irregular and there are frequent 
backward movements. There are no 
easy, regular rhythms. 

In comparing the two you can see 
that the good reader made eight fixa- 
tions in reading a line of ten words. 
That is one and one-quarter words 
for every stop. The poor reader spent 
one and one-half times longer in 
reading the same lines. He also 
paused seventeen times and his eyes 
moved backward six times to repeat. 
By comparing these two cases we see 
that a good reader is not only faster 
but he understands clearly as his 
eyes move along easily over the lines 
of type. 

You can easily study the move- 
ments of the eyes without photo- 
graphing them. Here are two simple 
ways. Sit at a table or desk with 
someone else. Place a mirror on the 
table beside the person who is to 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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ILLIAM CARLOS WIL- 
LIAMS would like to be 
able to press a button to 


take care of the sick. Then he would 
have time to write in the mornings 
when his mind is “clear and burn- 
ing.”’ He once wrote in a poem, “It 
makes me ill to see them run up a 
new bridge like that in a few months 
and I can’t find time even to get a 
book written.” 

Dr. Williams practises medicine in 
Rutherford, New Jersey, where he 
was born in 1883, and where he “ate 
nursery rhymes” from his grand- 
mother’s fingers. There he learned 
to speak Spanish because his father 
and mother talked in Spanish to 
keep him from understanding. 

After grammar school, where, he 
confesses, he avoided all work pos- 
sible, Williams went to Switzerland 
to school. He played soccer most of 
the time, being the youngest mem- 
ber of his school’s team. Back in New 
York City, at Horace Mann High 
School, he ran on the track team un- 
til examiners declared that he had 
heart trouble. He studied hard for 
his classes and sometimes took a 
long look at poetry. 

He actually started to write poe- 
try while he was a medical student 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1909, just three years after he had 
taken his M.D. degree, his first book, 
Poems, came out, some of it having 
been composed during his post-grad- 
uate work at the University of Leip- 
zig. 

Since then, Williams has brought 
out a number of poetry books, Al 
Que Quiere, Sour Grapes, Collected 
Poems, The Early Martyr, Adam & 
Eve & the City. He received the Dial 
Award for distinguished service to 
American letters in 1926. He had 
only half a reason to write, a few 
years ago, “What am I doing? Trying 
to get published with no success as 
always,” for his poetry, though never 
popular, has been considered ex- 
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traordinarily fine by many poets and 
specialists in poetry during the last 
twenty years. 

Like Whitman, he gives us the 
American scene. Unlike Whitman, 
he does not treat commonplace 
things with an exalted or profound 
emotion. The flowers seen through 
the window, the yellow hair with 
unmatching hairpins, the tramp 
thawing out on a doorstep, remain 
close to those feelings that we have 
every day. His work evokes an at- 
mosphere of America on any day; 
and it might be said that he does for 
our scenes and atmospheres what 
the Chinese, at least in translation, 
do for China. His free verse rhythms 
are suitably simple. Sometimes he 
furthers the plain manner by omit- 
ting most punctuation, clarifying the 
meaning by spaces instead. 

In Late for Summer Weather, a 
man and a woman are going along 
the street. The poet names some- 
thing from the dress of each in each 
of the early stanzas. Then to the pic- 
ture he adds the seeming aimless- 
ness of their stroll: “Fat Lost Am- 
bling nowhere.” 


Late for Summer Weather 


He has on 
an old light grey Fedora 
She a black beret 


He a dirty sweater 
She an old blue coat 
that fits her tight 


Grey flapping pants 
Red skirt and 
broken down black pumps 


Fat Lost Ambling 
nowhere through 
the upper town they kick 


their way through 
heaps of 
fallen maple leaves 


still green—and 
crisp as dollar bills 
Nothing to do—Hot cha! 
Perhaps you will wonder, “What 
does he mean ‘fallen maple leaves 
still green —and crisp as dollar 
bills’?” The answer is that he means 
nothing more than a description of 
the leaves. Somehow that particular 
treatment of leaves, however, gives 
a cheery and pleasant carelessness 
to this strolling couple’s having 
“Nothing to do—Hot cha!” 
The following poem moves from 


foelry Comer 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


thing to thing making a picture 
much as an eye moves over a pic. 
ture until all is seen. The lines are 
short, but the effect is flowing. 







Young Woman at a Window 
She sits with 
tears on 


her cheek 
her cheek on 


her hand 
the child 


in her lap 
his nose 











pressed 
to the glass 






The above poem is calm, indiffer- 
ent, detached in manner. Perhaps it 
is the simple inclusion of unex- 
plained tears that makes it a haunt- 
ing, moving poem. A trifle more dif- 
ficult is the following poem in which 
is seen “The Farmer” pacing and 
planning. 











The Farmer 


The farmer in deep thought 
is pacing through the rain 
among his blank fields, with 
hands in pockets, 

in his head 

the harvest already planted. 












A cold wind ruffles the water 

among the browned weeds. 

On all sides 

the world rolls coldly away: 

black orchards 

darkened by the March clouds— 

leaving room for thought, 

Down past the brushwood 

bristling by the rain sluiced 
wagonroad 

looms the artist figure of 

the farmer—composing 

—antagonist 


“In his head the harvest is al- 
ready planted”; but what the blank 
fields undergo now appears plainly 
enough in the mention of the cold 
wind, rain, and on every side, “black 
orchards darkened by the March 
clouds.’ The phrase “leaving room 
for thought” might have been “leav- 
ing room for doubt.” The farmer is 
an artist, a creater, an antagonist, 
because he will create, pitting him- 
self against the forces of nature. 


and “The 





























“Late for Summer Weather” 
Farmer” are reprinted from An Early Mar 
tyr, by William Carlos Williams, copyt 
1935, by The Alcestis Press. “Young Wout 
at a Window” is from Adam & Eve é% 
City, by William Carios Williams, Cop. 





1936, by The Alcestis Press. 
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The Records Show 


A Radio Play by Gladys Schmitt 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER 
Mr. WALLACE, town mayor 
Mr. JAMES, an average citizen 
Mrs. JAMES, a housewife 
Tom JAMES, a high school student 
Mary Lou FRasER, another student 
Miss Morrison, a high school teacher 
Mr. GREEN, a newspaper editor 
Extra men and women 

ANNOUNCER: The easiest 

thing in the world is to be- 
lieve what we’re told. And 
one ofthe hardest jobs is to 
look facts in the face, to see 
both sides of a question, to 
decide for ourselves. That’s 
a particularly hard job on 
election day. In the midst of 
excitement, when bands are 
playing and banners are 
waving, very few people 
want to close their ears to 
the pleasant noises and think 
about facts and figures. This 
play, entirely imaginary, 
takes place in a small town 
—a town that looks like hun- 
dreds of American towns. 
It’s just one week before 
election day—a cool, pleas- 
ant evening, gay with ban- 
ners and bands—an evening 
for music and parades and 
speeches and shouting. 

(Band finishing “The 

Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
Shouting “Hurray for Wal- 
lace!” “Wallace for Mayor.” 
Music ends and shouts die 

down.) 

WaLtaceE (In a blatant, 
oratorical voice): And, when 
you re-elect me—because I 
know your hearts are in the 
right place—you’ll re-e)sct 
me— 

(Shouts: “Hurray for Wallace! Sure! 
Yes!”) 

WaLiace: When you re-elect me, 
you'll know what you’re getting, my 
friends. Two years of service to you— 
two honest years of service—that’s my 
record— 

(Shouts: “Hurray for Wallace!”) 

WaLLace: For instance, take the 
new building—the new Municipal 
Building —think of the unemployed 
we put to work building that fine mod- 
ern structure. 

(Shouts and applause.) 

WaLLace: As long as its magnificent 
domes can be seen from the windows 
of your homes— 

(Shouts: “Hurray!”) 

_ Wattace: As long as the new build- 
ing provides a temple for law and jus- 
tice in this community—you’ll remem- 
ber Tim Wallace— 

(Shouts: Hurray for Tim Wallace!”) 

Wattace: And the services he and 
his party did for you. Don’t let the 
dirty lying Opposition deceive you. 
You'll look over their heads and see 
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those domes, and you’ll know— 

(Shouts: “Sure! We'll know! Hur- 
ray!”) 

WALLACE: No more talk is necessary. 
I’ve established the facts. I’ve devoted 
these last two years to you and your 
children. Isn’t that enough? After all 
that service, do I have to beg you to 
vote for me? 

(Shouts: “We’re with you, Tim.”) 


fe 


WaL.aceE: All right, then, friends. 
I’ll see you at the polls on election day. 
And remember ... a vote for Tim Wal- 
lace is a vote for happiness and pros- 
perity! 

(Very loud shouts: “Hurray! Elect 
Tim Wallace! Hurray!” Band blares. 
Slow fadeout. Few seconds’ pause. 
Fade in voices of James’ family.) 

Mrs. JAMES (Yawning): My, it’s 
good to get home and sit down again. 
I'm tired... standing through all 
those speeches tonight. Do either of 
you want another glass of milk before 
you go to bed? 

Mr. James: None for me, thanks. 
I’ve got to get some sleep or I’ll be no 
good at the office tomorrow. 

Mrs. JAMES: How about you, Tom? 
Another glass of milk? 

Tom: No thanks, Mother. I think 
I'll turn in, too. I’ve got a big day at 
school tomorrow. 

Mr. JAMEs: Well, it’s been quite an 
evening. I wouldn’t have missed that 
speech of Mayor Wallace’s, though. 
He certainly can use words, can’t he? 


Tom (Dubiously): Yes, Dad. I guess 
he can. ... He used a lot of words to- 
night, anyway. Must have used up 
half the dictionary. And yet... 

Mr. JAMEs (Laughing): What’s the 
matter with you, boy? Going over to 
the Opposition? 

Tom: I guess it doesn’t much matter 
which way I go, Dad. I can’t vote. 

Mrs. JAMES: You’ve been making a 
good many remarks about Mayor Wal- 
lace lately, Tom. Was there something 
in his speech you didn’t like tonight? 

Tom: No....I was just wondering, 
with all those words, what did he ac- 
tually say? 

Mr. JAMES (Offended): Why, son, I 

think he said a lot. 

Mrs. JAMES: Come to think 
of it, dear, what did he say? 

Mr. JAMES: He said .. . 
(pause). 

Tom: Yes, what did he 
say, Dad? To save my life, 
I can’t think of anything he 
said—except that he wanted 
you people to vote for him. 

Mr. JAMES (Irritated): 
Well, he said, for example, 
that he and his party had 
built the new Municipal 
Building— 

Mrs. JAMES: Yes, dear, I 
remember that. But what 
else did he say? 

Mr. JAMES: Oh, I can’t 
remember his speech word 
for word. But that new 
building’s an important 
thing for this town. And it 
put a lot of people to work. 

Mrs. JAMES: Maybe so—I 
don’t know. It looks pretty 
much as if the whole cam- 
paign hung on that—the fact 
that Tim Wallace and his 
party did manage, last year, 
to build one fine building for 
the town. 

Tom: You’re right, Moth- 
er. He expects to be re- 
elected just because of that, 
alone. What if somebody dis- 
covered that Tim Wallace 

hadn’t been exactly—(pause) 

Mr. James: What do you mean, 
Tom? 

Tom (Embarrassed): Oh nothing, I 
was only thinking. I think I'll go to 
bed. Have to give my Civics report to- 
morrow. 

Mrs. JAMEs: All right, Tom. Good 
night. 

Tom: Good night. (Off mike) Good 
night, Dad. 

Mr. JAMES: Good night, son. What 
did he say he has to give tomorrow? 

Mrs. JAMES: He and that Frazer girl 
have been working hard on a report of 
some kind for their Civics Class, dear. 
I guess that’s what he has to give in 
school. 

Mr. JAMEs: Oh, I see. (Yawning lux- 
uriously) We’d better turn in, too, 
hadn’t we? Well, for my part, I think 
it was a very profitable evening. I 
never heard such oratory! Golly, that 
man Wallace knows how to use words! 

Mrs. JAMES: He certainly does talk 
well. Come on, dear, I’ve already 
locked the front door. 
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Mrs. James (Yawning again) (Fad- 
ing off): I like election week. It peps 
you up, gets your blood pumping 
round. Music, speeches, bonfires. . . . 

(Pause then fade in a buzz of voices 
in the crowded corridor outside the 
high school Civics classroom.) 

Mary Lov (Shouting to make her- 
self heard): Tom ... Tom James... 
at last! Come here. 

Tom (Fading in over subdued buzz 
of voices): Hello, Mary Lou. How are 
you this morning? 

Mary Lov: I’m all right now. But 
when you were so late getting here, I 
almost died. If I’d have to go in to class 
and give that report by myself! 

Tom: Say, it must be time for the 
bell. I went uptown with the family 
last night. To hear the speeches you 
know. Guess we all overslept this 
morning. 

(A gong rings. Voices louder. Shuf- 
fling feet.) 

Mary Lov: There it goes. We’re in 
for it now, Tom. 

Tom: Now, listen, Mary Lou. Don’t 
get cold feet. Miss Morrison said to 
find out all about the new Municipal 
Building and report to the class. All 
right. We found out... it isn’t any- 
thing for us to worry about if the re- 
port sounds all haywire. 

Mary Low: But if our report is right, 
it certainly is going to start a scandal 
in this town. 

Tom: Looks to me like somebody 
ought to start one before Mayor Wal- 
lace pulls some more funny business. 

Mary Lov: Here comes Miss Mor- 
rison. We’d better go in. 

Miss Morrison: Good morning, 
Mary Lou. Good morning, Tom. 

(Mary Lou and Tom say “Good 
Morning.” A door closes and the buzz 
of conversation stops.) 

Miss Morrison: Good morning, 
class. Since we have an important re- 
port coming up today, I think we'll 
dispense with calling the roll. Helen, 
will you just make a note of absentees 
and hand it to me at the end of the 
period? 

HELEN: Yes, Miss Morrison. 

Miss Morrison: Thanks. Tom, you 
and Mary Lou have your report ready 
today on the municipal building? 

Tom (off mike): Yes, we do. 

Mary Lov (off mike, in a hesitating 
voice): Yes, I guess so, Miss Morrison. 

Miss Morrison: Just for the sake of 
clarifying it in everybody’s mind, let 
me remind you how we happened to 
want this report. Remember that we 
were talking about a public works 
program and the spending of govern- 
ment money to promote recovery. 
(Pause) Then somebody suggested 
that we do a piece of research on our 
own new municipal building to find out 
how much money and labor was dis- 
tributed in the community through its 
construction. All right, Tom and Mary 
Lou. We’re ready for you. Better come 
up front here by my desk. 

Tom (off mike): All right. Come on, 
Mary Lou. 

Miss Morrison: This week is a spe- 
cially good time to give a report like 
this, isn’t it Tom? 
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Tom: You—you mean about its fig- 
uring so much in the election? 

Miss Morrison: Yes, and I hope 
most of you heard the campaign 
speeches last night. If you did, you 
heard considerable talk about the value 
of this new municipal building to May- 
or Wallace’s re-election. 

._ Tom (off mike): Come on, Mary 
Lou. 

(Sound of steps. Second of silence.) 

Miss Morrison: I want you people 
to conduct your report exactly as you 
like. We’re ready. 

Tom: All right, Miss Morrison. Mary 
Lou, suppose you start. You have that 
introduction about the part this new 
building plays in the election. 

Mary Lov (slowly, but clearly): 
According to the newspapers and the 
election speeches of Mr. Timothy Wal- 
lace, the municipal building is the 
keystone of the election. Mayor Wal- 
lace’s campaign seems to be built 
mainly on the fact that this new build- 
ing has been put up during his admin- 
istration and that he has therefore 
been a good mayor. 

Miss Morrison: May I interrupt? 
Have you others been reading the pa- 
pers and hearing the speeches? Would 
you say that Tom and Mary Lou are 
right? 

Cuorus or Voices: “Yes. They’re 
right. I think they’re right about that.” 

Miss Morrison: I hope you'll par- 
don the interruption, Mary Lou. It’s 
always a good idea to get a number 
of people to support such an important 
point before we call it a fact. Well? 

Mary Lou: Suppose you take up the 
discussion here, Tom. (Faltering)—I 
—I guess you have the notes—the— 
ones for this part. 

Tom (bravely): Well, we worked a 
long time on this piece of research, 
Mary Lou and I. First we took Mr. 
Wallace’s account of the amount of 
money spent on the building. His ac- 
counts were—well, sort of general. 
They said—sort of generally—that the 


‘building cost three hundred thousand 


dollars— 

Miss Morrison: And where did you 
get Mr. Wallace’s accounts, Tom? 

Tom: Oh, that was easy, Miss Mor- 
rison. He said it in his speeches, reg- 
istered it in the city books, published 
it in the newspapers. But we— 

Miss Morrison: Yes, go on. 

Tom: Well, we weren’t satisfied with 
getting a general estimate, Miss Mor- 
rison. We started looking for partic- 
ulars. We looked up the cost of mate- 
rials— 

Mary Lou: And the salaries, Miss 
Morrison, and the hours, and the 
transportation of material, and every- 
thing— 

Miss Morrison (amazed): Every- 
thing? Well you really have done a big 
piece of research. I didn’t really ex- 
pect you to take such a careful in- 
ventory. I only— 

Tom: Well, you see, Miss Morrison, 
we got interested. The further we 
went, the more interested we got, be- 
cause it—it was very funny— 

Miss Morrison: Funny? What do 
you mean—it was funny? 

Tom: It was funny that, every time 

















































































we looked up something that Tim Wal- ] 
lace said cost a certain price, the price go 
we found was different—it was very if 1 
funny— Mr 
(A second of silence.) 7 
Miss Morrison (in a low, clear I’d 
voice): Tom, you’d better explain ex- anc 
actly what you mean. tru 
Mary Low: Miss Morrison, Tom lh 
knows what he’s saying all right, unt 
Here’s an example: Mr. Wallace said Let 
the contractor was paying the brick- kno 
layers a dollar_an hour for six hours talk 
a day, and the bricklayers we talked can 
to said that they really got paid ninety ( 
cents an hour for five hours a day— mac 
Miss Morrison (shocked): What's ing 
that, Mary Lou? Is 
Mary Lou: Oh, yes, Miss Morrison, nee 
it’s true, most of it was like that— Gre 
there were more things than you can M 
imagine that worked out like that. 0 
Pipes, electric systems, cement, tiles— Mis: 
everything was just a little bit cheaper M 
than Mr. Wallace said it was. reac 
Miss Morrison: Mary Lou, do you M 
lsnow that you’re making a very grave S! 
accusation against Mayor Wallace or Go < 
the Black Construction Company—or M 
both? 415. 
Mary Lov (desperately): Oh, I Al 
know, Miss Morrison —it’s an awful M 
thing to say—it’s an awful thing even Al 
to think about—but I’m terribly afraid Mi 
it’s true. Al 
Tom (quietly): I’m afraid so, too, Mi 
Miss Morrison. Mary Lou and I worked Al 
on those accounts, added up those fig- M: 
ures, talked to those people together. Mi 
And it’s just the way she says it is. Mr 
Mary Lou: Mr. Wallace said the new Thos 
Board of Education Building cost $300,- right 
158.63. That’s what he said. But—ac- 181 
cording to our research—how much differ 
was it, Tom? You have the figures into 
there. Mayc 
Tom: According to us, it cost $261,- tract 
000.45. (Shuffling. Coughing. Voices 
saying: “Gee! Think of that!”) Mr 
Miss Morrison: Now, let’s not jump boy's 
to conclusions. Let’s not be willing to Ist 
believe, at a glance, that anyone has thous 
grafted forty thousand dollars. girl d 
(Second of silence.) AN 
Miss Morrison: Tom, do you be- Oppo: 
lieve that your research is exact, hon- long | 
est, and complete? the sv 
Tom: Yes, Miss Morrison, I do. Mr. 
Miss Morrison: And your're con- faster 
vinced of that, too, Mary Lou? Guess 
Mary Lou: Yes, I am. him. 
Tom: Of course, we can all make Ist 
mistakes—and that would be a ter- —a ¢: 
rible mistake to make. We know that the co 
we're only amateurs—Mary Lou and deny | 
I. But we think— Mr. 
Miss Morrison: Well, what do you make 
think we should do? But v 
Tom: We think the matter ought to boy, t! 
be examined very closely—by people headli 
who are experts—quickly, too, before TEE A 
election day. GRAF 
Miss Morrison: I agree with you. MITT) 
Now, what do you think of handing (Pay 
the matter over, confidentially, to Mr. “Extry 
Green, the editor of The Times? How leges | 
about that, Tom? gradu; 
Tom: That’s a good idea, Miss Mot- (Fac 
rison. Mr. Green has always been hol- Mr 
est—he’s a good man for this sort way he 





thing. 
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Mary Lov: And he’d know how to 
go about it, too. Only, what if—what 
if we’ve been mistaken all along, and 
Mr. Green’d make fools of us? 

Tom: Well, for my part, Mary Lou, 
I'd rather see this thing to its finish 
and be a fool than never to know the 
truth of it at all— 

Miss Morrison: Good. Meanwhile, 
until we really know, let’s keep quiet. 
Let’s not talk on either side, until we 
know the facts of the case. The less we 
talk, the less we’ll blush—(fading out) 
can I trust you people? 

(Pause. Fade in clicking of adding 
machine. Low murmur of voices check- 
ing off numbers—ad lib.) 

lst Man: Well, guess we’re about 
ready for the final checking, Mr. 
Green. 

Mr. GREEN: Good. Are you ready, 
Miss Smith? (Adding machine stops.) 

Miss SmitH: Yes, my cost list is 
ready. 

Mr. GREEN: The rest of you all set? 

SEVERAL Vorces: All set, Mr. Green. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. GREEN: O. K. items A... $31,- 
415.03. 

Aux Voices: Check. 

Mr. GREEN: Items B.. . $1,689.75. 

Att Voices: Check! 

Mr. GREEN: Items C .. . $100,550. 

Att Voices: Check! 

Mr. GREEN: Items D.. . $58,550.43. 

Att Vorces: Check! 

Mr. GREEN: Total, Miss Smith? 

Miss SMITH: $260,416.63. 

Mr. GREEN: By George, we’ve got it! 
Those kids over at the school were 
right. 

lst MAN: Yes, sir. That makes a 
difference of some $39,000 that went 
into somebody’s pocket. Looks like 
Mayor Wallace and Black, the con- 
tractor, were in cahoots. 

Mr. GREEN: How close was the James 
boy’s figure? 

lst MAN: He wasn’t off more than a 
thousand dollars. He and that Frazer 
girl did one thorough job of it. 

ANOTHER Man: Say, how come the 
Opposition didn’t check these figures 
long ago? Somebody’s been asleep at 
the switch. 

Mr. GREEN: Guess Tim Wallace talks 
faster than most of us think. (Laughs) 
“— we've all been asleep—except 

im. 

Ist Man: All right, then. Next step 
—a call on the Mayor and Bill Black, 
the contractor. Give them a chance to 
deny this. . . if they can! 

Mr. GREEN: That’s right. We can’t 
make the morning edition with a story. 
But we'll put out an extra. Boy, oh, 
boy, this looks like a story (making a 
headline up in his mind) “COMMIT- 


TEE ALLEGES ... HUGE WALLACE °° 


GRAFT.” (Fading) That’s it... “COM- 
MITTEE, etc.” 
4 (Pause. Fade in newsboy shouting 
cw Extry” . . . “Committee Al- 
eges Huge Wallace Graft.” Fade out 
gradually but hold underneath.) 
(Fade in voices of James family.) 
Mr. JAMEs: —and just now on my 
way home to lunch I met Bill Brown— 
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the bank teller, you know, and he 
said “Well, James, going to vote for 
Wallace, I suppose!” And I said, “You 
bet your boots I’m going to vote for 
Tim Wallace. .. .” 

(Voice of newsy up nearby.) 

Tom: Just a minute. Excuse me for 
interrupting. ... 

Mr. JAMES: What’s the matter, Tom. 

Tom: Isn’t that an “Extra.” ... 

Mrs. JAMES: Oh, an extra. I don’t 
pay any attention to them. Mr. Green 
always puts them out before election 
day. 

Mr. JAMEs: It’s hard to figure out 
Green’s politics. He hasn’t been so 
strong for Wallace this time — hasn’t 
taken any real side this year— 

Tom: Mr. Green’s a smart man, Dad. 

Mr. JAMES (languidly): Pretty 
smart, I guess, son. But nothing extra 
—just so-so. 

(Voice, nearer, calling “Extra, Ex- 
tra!!) 

Tom: I'd like to get one, Mother. 

Mrs. JAMES: Why bother, Tom? It 
won't be anything important — just 
what we know already, that’s all. 

(Voice calls loudly: “Extra! Extra! 
Read all about the big scandal! Com- 
mittee alleges huge.Wallace graft!) 

Mr. JAMES (shocked): What? What’s 
that? What’s he saying? Get a paper. 
What’s all this? 

_(Voice calls loudly: “Extra! Extra! 
Read before you vote!’’) 

Mrs. JAMEs (flustered): I’ll run out 
and get one—where are the pennies— 
oh, yes, here. (Shouting—off mike) 
Wait a minute, boy! Paper! Oh, my, 
just look at this—just look at this! 

Mr. JAMES: What is it? What’s it all 
about? 

Mrs. JAMES: Shall I read? 

Mr. JAMES: For heaven’s sake, do. 
Hurry. 

Tom (laughing): You’d better sit 
down first, Mother. 


Mr. JAMES: Why? What are you 
talking about, Tom? 

Tom: You're likely to find some- 
thing there that’ll knock you right off 
your feet. 

(Voice, calling at a distance: “Extra! 
Extra! Read all about the thirty-nine 
thousand dollar scandal!”) 

Mrs. JAMES (reading slowly and 
carefully): “Charging that Mayor 
Timothy Wallace’s report on the con- 
struction costs of the new municipal 
building does not account for items to- 
talling $39,402, a committee of citi- 
zens, headed by R. E. Johnson, has 
challenged the Mayor to refute its 
findings or withdraw from the may- 
oralty race.” 

Mr. JAMES: Great Heavens! 

Mrs. JAMEs: “The committee inves- 
tigation was launched after two high 
school students, Tom James and Mary 
Lou Fraser, discovered accidentally, 
while preparing a civics class report, 
that actual construction costs for the 
building were nearly $40,000 lower 
than those presented by Mayor Wal- 
lace.” What? What’s this? Does this 
mean you? 

Tom (gravely): Yes, Mother, this 
means me. My civics report. 

Mr. JAMES: You? So that’s the rea- 
son that— 

Mrs. JAMES: Shall I go on? 

Mr. JAMEs: Yes, do!! 

(Voice far off: “Extra! Extra! Read 
before you vote!”’) 

Mrs. JAMES (reading): “These amaz- 
ing findings were turned over to L. W. 
Green, editor of the Daily Times, who 
promptly asked a committee of citi- 
zens to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion. The refusal of both Mayor Wal- 
lace and William Black, contractor, to 
answer these charges of graft was de- 
nounced today by Robert T. Pierce, a 
member of the committee, “as an at- 
tempt to kill time until after Monday’s 
election. I am‘sure,” he added, “that 
the people will not vote for Mayor 
Wallace while he refuses to answer 
this committee’s accusations. And if a 
complete refutation is not forthcom- 
ing, the committee will be forced re- 
luctantly to place their findings in the 
hands of the District Attorney for le- 
gal action.” 

Mr. JAMEs: Well, sir, I never did 
trust that Bill Black, but . . . Mayor 
Wallace. .. . I can hardly believe a 
thing like that of Tim Wallace. Why 
you remember how he talked? There 
isn’t a man in town can equal him ona 
soapbox. You saw those figures, Tom? 

Tom: Yes, father. It’s true. Look at 
the committee who checked on the fig- 
ures, if you don’t believe it. Lawyer 
Pierce and Reverend Ellerton and Mr. 
Johnson from the bank. 

Mrs. JAMEs: Father, I guess you and 
I are just too gullible. We believe 
everything we hear anybody say on a 
platform. 

Mr. JAMES (reflectively): Live and 
learn—yes, live and learn. Tom, looks 
like you’re the only one that ought to 
have a vote around this house. 

(Fade out newsboy still shouting: 
“Extry” at a distance.) 
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HUGH WALPOLE 


UGH WALPOLE has written so 
many novels that few of us— 
other than professional reviewers— 
have read them all. He has the distinc- 
tion among living writers of being 
gratefully remembered as much by his 
very first novel as by anything he has 
since produced, for there are thou- 
sands today who read his Fortitude and 
quote with admiration its guiding 
thought, “It is not life that matters but 
the courage you bring to it.” 

He likes to keep the same characters 
appearing and reappearing through 
successive novels, as the hero of Forti- 
tude kept coming into the action of 
later stories, sometimes near the center 
of the stage, sometimes only in the 
wings. He has often carried a subject 
through several successive books, mak- 
ing a solid structure of the whole 
rather than a series, as he did the 
Cathedral novels, or that early presen- 
tation of high society in London in 
which the central figure is the saturnine 
“Duchess of Wrexe.” 

He was deeply moved by his Russian 
experience during the Great War, and 
the emotional effect of The Dark Forest 
results from it. He has a strong turn 
for the terrible, and there are times 
when, like the Fat Boy in Pickwick 
Papers, he evidently wants to make 
your flesh creep. 

Where, in all these volumes, in num- 
bets enough to fill more than one long 
library shelf, would I advise you to 
begin? With the series known as the 
Rogue Herries novels, the series that 


introduces the most brilliant of his 
heroines, Judith Paris. 

It is a group of historical novels, 
taking a family generation by genera- 
tion, but keeping the reader interested 
in them less by their historical sur- 
roundings than by their richness of 
spirit and strength of character. 

One day not long since, I was on a 
walking tour with my daughter in the 
Lake Country and had taken a pony 
track over a wild mountain, when a 
blinding rain fall came down and we 
were glad to seek shelter for the night 
in a mediaeval farmhouse—its stone 
walls were three feet thick—beside a 
rushing cataract known as the Devil’s 
Punchbowl because three streams mix 
in it. The farm people were kindness 
itself; they dried us out by the great 
kitchen fire and, sent us to sleep be- 
tween lavender-scented feather-beds; 
next morning they let us watch the vast 
preparations for household baking, and 
the sheep-shearing, and the perform- 
ances of the amazing sheep-dogs. As 
we were going away, we saw a little 
sign: “Home of Judith Paris,” and 
on the wall was a framed letter from 
Walpole about the place, whose real 
name is Watendlath. 

It is not often that the heroine of a 
novel is thus commemorated so soon 
after the novel is published, but the 
farm people were right in doing so. It 
is likely that for a good while to come, 
travellers will be glad to see the an- 
cient stone house where the author of 
Judith Paris placed her home. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








How Your Eyes “Read” 
(Concluded from page 19-E) 


read. Adjust it so that you can see 
his eyes in it. Then you will be able 
to watch the motions of his eyes as 
they move across the page. Tally 
each stop or fixation on a sheet of 
paper and make a longer line when 
the eye sweeps back to the begin- 
ning of a new line. You will find it 
easy in this way to count the number 
of stops made in a line and then 
figure out the number of words read 
for each pause. . 

Another common way is to make a 
hole in a newspaper or magazine 
page about the size of a dime or a 
little smaller. Ask someone to read 
several lines while you stand on the 
other side of the paper and watch his 
eyes through the peep-hole. 

Do not think too much about your 
eye movements. The chief value of 
knowing about your eye movements 
is to find out what assistance you need 
and to help measure your improve- 
ment. 
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Swamp Winter 

All day the sky has been cast with 
clouds, 

And the gold of a winter’s sunset 
blazed 

Across the west and sent red shafts 
in shrouds 

Hanging over low wet hills. 

All day the new, cold wind has blown 
across 

The green, swamp grass, and pierced 
the very heart 

Of trembling cypress and cobwebbed 
moss. 

The bitter willows, 
against the sky, 

Stand black guards among the 
marshes, 

Lonely, as the dark ducks fly, 

Weeping silently, and standing drab 

In muddy, swirling reeds. 

The ducks are gone and stab 

A thin, dark line into the gray cast 
south. 

Silently the listening swamp 

Shivers in the wind, and mouth 

Against the dying hills, 

Sobs brokenly. 

—Margaret C. Hinson,, 16 

Turlock (Calif.) H. S. 
Miss Bertha McCallum, Teacher 
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COVER 

Look up the October 9 Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for an interesting 
cover. It’s made up of more than a 
dozen pictures of old prints, all on the 
subject of reading. (Closer inspection 
reveals that at least three of the gen- 
tlemen reading have gone to sleep over 
their books, one man in a tub of water 
is going to get his book wet.) The pic- 
ture we like best is the one of the 
Reading Machine. Anyway, the pic- 
tures all came from the Bettman Ar. 
chive in New York City. We quote 
from an explanatory note on Quercus’ 
page: “... Dr. Otto Bettman and his 
associate, Lawrence Bennett, have 
scoured the world for their file of pic- 
torial reproductions which illustrate 
every phase of social and cultural rec. 
ord. They can prove to you, for in- 
stance, by ancient prints, that Air Con- 
ditioning was known in 1663, Blood 
Transfusion in 1689, Trailers in 300 
A.D. and Quintuplets in i719.” 


BOOK FAIR 

Plans for the New York Times Book 
Fair to be held in New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center are taking shape rapid- 
ly. The committee in charge has an- 
nounced the following speakers: Fan- 
nie Hurst, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
Lowell Thomas, Carl Crow, Elliot Paul, 
Robert Frost, Carl Carmer, Ralph 
Bates, among others. The Fair will be 
held during Book Week, November 14- 
20. The 1937 poster and a bulletin con- 
taining suggestions for the 1937 Book 
Week are available from the offices of 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. For more information about the 
Fair watch for Scholastic’s special 


‘ Book Issue, dated November 20. 


“A SAGEBRUSH LIBRARY” 


In the October Harper’s Bernard 
DeVoto tells about the books he read 
as a boy in a little town in Utah be- 
fore public libraries were as wide- 
spread as they are today. In spite of 
this lack he managed to cover a good 
deal of territory. His favorites were 
Pepy’s Diary, Emerson’s Essays, and 
Melville’s “three best books” (Moby 
Dick and Typee would be two of these, 
but we can’t guess the third-—Omoo?). 
He learned to keep an open mind by 
reading some old volumes of Puck and 
Judge at the same time; each took sides 
violently and never took the same side. 


AVOCATIONS 

A new magazine on the market is 
Avocations. The subtitle, “A Magazine 
of Hobbies and Leisure,” describes its 
purpose. It has articles (copiously il- 
lustrated) on stamp, book and picture 
collecting. Other subjects treated are 
antiques, coins, and miniature photog- 
raphy. The October issue is the first 
one, and if you haven’t any hobbies 
already, you’ll find suggestions here. 
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How “Smart” Are You? 


Your Vocational Future May Depend on the Answer 


“ E CAN’T promote Bates 
into the sales division, 
he’s too dumb!” “She 


won’t stay on that routine job very 
long, she’s too intelligent.” 

How is it possible to know how 
intelligent a person is? How did the 
president or the forewoman judge 
Bates and the cash girl? Probably 
by observing whether the person 
performed intelligently and re- 
sourcefully or otherwise, in action. 
He who acts dumb, is dumb, accord- 
ing to this theory. But he who 
acts dumb in one situation 
may be very smart in an- 
other! 

Eddie Driddle may be an 
exceptional student in high 
school and graduate with high 
honors. In business, however, 
he may be an absolute flop. 
Thomas Tucker, on the other 
hand, may finish at the bot- 
tom of the scholarship league 
but to the astonishment of all 
becomes highly successful in 
the automobile business. Elo- 
ise Dutton is rather a medi- 
ocre student but has a lot of 
what is called ‘“‘personality.” It is 
questionable, sometimes, how all this 
personality of Eloise’s is going to 
work out, but anyhow, she has it. Her 
brother, Bob Dutton, is a crackerjack 
when it comes to fixing Pa’s motor 
car but he is awkward in a social sit- 
uation and he is inclined to frown 
upon his sister’s social ways. Bill 
Fitts can’t do Math or -Physics, but 
he is Number One man in the art 
class. And so it goes. 

“Social adaptability,” ‘“mechan- 
ical aptitude,” “academic intelli- 
gence,” ‘artistic ability, ’-—-these and 
other names have been given to 
these different kinds of “intelli- 
gences.’ What kinds or combinations 
do you possess? 

You may be lucky enough to have 
been born with a set of high possi- 
bilities for acting intelligently in 
many situations. Of course, you may 
not always have acted up to your 
Possibilities! But ever since you were 
born, your basic ability to deal in- 
telligently with life situations has 
been developed in a number of di- 
rections, possibly in one or two di- 
rections more than others. To help 
M vocational selection and to dis- 
cover clues pointing toward strong 
points or weak points, check your- 
self against the following types of 
ability; 
aia ruler, athletic, “physical” 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


. Mechanical ability. 
. Learning or academic ability. 
Business ability. 
5. Artistic ability. 
. Social ability, getting along well 
with people. 
7. Verbal and literary ability, deal- 
ing with words. 
8. Scientific, analytical, reasoning 
ability. 


An experienced and sympathetic vocational coun- 
sellor can help you discover your special aptitudes. 


9. Manual ability, skill with the 
hands. 

10. Organizing and executive abil- 
ity. 

11. Creative, imaginative, visualiz- 
ing ability. 

The “abilities” listed above are 
useful in many different kinds of oc- 
cupations. An architect, for instance, 
may combine artistic, mechanical, 
and creative ability with some busi- 
ness and social ability. A garage me- 
chanic mostly depends on his me- 
chanical and manual abilities. 

Let us suppose that you have a 
large supply of mechanical aptitude. 
You may go far in the engineering 
profession, provided you have a good 
stock of other kinds of necessary ap- 
titude-—such as learning ability, sci- 
entific aptitude, and executive abil- 
ity. (Some psychologists believe that 
there is a kind of general intelligence 
underlying all the special abilities 
listed above and that the degree of 
general intelligence determines how 
far anyone can succeed in a partic- 
ular line.) 

A garage mechanic may have as 
much mechanical aptitude as an 
architect but he may not have the 
artistic and creative aptitudes, com- 
bined with social ability, to make 
him a successful architect, and he 
may not have a sufficient amount of 
general inteitligence. 

In the occupation of your choice 


you will probably find a certain level 
of performance roughly correspond- 
ing to the amount of ability you 
possess. You may have, for example, 
some verbal ability—not enough to 
be a professor of English, perhaps, 
but enough to be a newspaper re- 
porter. Further practice increases 
this ability and further education 
broadens your knowledge so that in 
time you may become an author,— 
if you have enough persistence! Nat- 
urally, no aptitude will lead toward 
successful achievement un- 
less the owner has enough in- 
dustry to put it to work. 

Remember that it is always 
possible to acquire new spe- 
cific abilities out of the fun- 
damental aptitudes you now 
possess. What your basic level 
of intelligence and aptitude is 
must be judged by your per- 
formances in comparison 
with the performances of 
other persons of your age and 
general level of training. For 
example, how well you do in 
school in relation to the rest 
of your class is one indication 
of your learning ability. This should 
not mean, however, that you ought 
to go around trying to “beat every- 
body else.” Your own highest self- 
realization is your true goal. 

How smart you prove to be, in 
school or out, is one of the most im- 
portant signs pointing the way to- 
ward the type of work you will do 
in the future, no matter what your 
ambitions may be now. If you are 
not bright enough to become what 
you want to become or if you are 
much more capable than you give 
yourself credit for, you will find it 
out in the end anyway—and there 
are many other factors making for 
vocational happiness than “intelli- 
gence.” 


Questions to Ask Yourself 


1. Is it true that some occupations 
require more “general intelligence” 
than others? 

2. May a person who is a plumber 
really possess enough intelligence to 
have been an engineer, if he had the 
opportunity for a technical education? 

3. Are teachers, editors, or lawyers 
“smarter” than other people in ali re- 
spects, or is it chiefly cleverness in the 
use of words? 

4. Who is more likely to be success- 
ful in adult occupations—a boy or girl 
in the upper third of his high school 
class, or one in the lower third? 

5. Would the majority of pupils in 
the lower third of the class be qualified 
for highly technical or professional 
work? 
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weeks of their hatching; human 
beings in America, not until they are 
sixteen years of age. For the Bureau 
of Air Commerce has decided that 16 
is the right age to start to learn to 
fly. 

Your career in aviation will begin 
with a ten-dollar bill and a visit to 
a Department of Commerce doctor. 
He will examine you, and you will 
give him the ten-dollar bill. And 
if he decides, from the examina- 
tion, that you possess the mental 
and physical qualifications for flight 
training, you will then be faced with 
the problem of finding a lot more 
ten-dollar bills before you can re- 
ceive any sort of license as a pilot. 
There are five licenses open to you: 
the Student Pilot’s license, which vou 
can have in exchange for your first 
ten-dollar bill and a satisfactory 
examination. The Amateur license 
will involve 25 hours of “solo” flight 
(flight without an instructor); the 
Private Pilot’s license, 50 hours; the 
Limited Commercial, 50 hours plus 
more theoretical knowledge than the 
private; the Transport Pilot (high- 
est rating) 200 hours of solo flight, 
plus examination in more advanced 
theory. 

But before you can accumulate 
even 25 hours of solo flight, you will 
have to make your first flight alone, 
with no instructor in the front cock- 
pit of the plane to correct your mis- 
takes. And before you can make your 
first solo flight, you will need “dual” 
instruction — instruction with you 
sitting in the rear cockpit, and the 
instructor in the front cockpit. He 
has a duplieate set of controls, with 
which he can correct any mistakes 
that you may make, and show you 
the way to make the right maneu- 
vers. Some people require six hours 
of dual instruction before they can 
fly alone; the average young person 
will need ten, but there are others 
who may need as many as twenty 
hours before they can ke trusted to 
take the plane off the ground and set 
it down again in shape to fly. But no 
matter how long you take to learn, 
there is nothing to prevent you from 
becoming a good pilot, if you have it 
in you—except the expense. 

An airplane is still an expensive 
piece of machinery, and to keep it 
in perfect condition requires constant 
inspection and occasional repair. 
Since repairs are costly, the cost of 
flight instruction is relatively high, 


OUNG birds spread their wings 
for the first time within a few 





Learning to Fly 


By Alvah C. Bessie 


and most flying schools charge be- 
tween $12 and $17.50 an hour for 
instruction. So you can see that if 
you take the average amount of in- 
struction and put in the required 
amount of “solo time” it will cost 
you in the neighborhood of $600 to 
get your Private Pilot’s license. Now 
individual instructors, who hold a 
Transport Pilot’s license, may give 
instruction for hire, and many of 
them operate on a very small margin 
of profit. To attract students, they 


cockpit. If you push it forward, the 


plane goes down; if you pull it back, 
the plane climbs; if you push it right 
or left, the plane “banks” or tilts, to 
the right or left. 

3. The rudder-pedals, on which you 
place your feet. Push the left, and the 
plane goes to the left; push the right 
and it goes right; used in conjunction 
with the stick, the plane banks and 
turns at the same time. 

The instructor has taken the plane 
off, and climbed it to 500 feet. There 
he gives you a signal to take over, 
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The world’s smallest plane. It is 12 feet in length, with 14 feet wing spread, and a top 
speed of 225 miles per hour. 





lower their prices to a minimum and 
take great care to avoid all accidents 
that will raise their expenses. Some 
give instruction in small, light planes 
that cost very little to operate or 
maintain, and many people have 
learned to fly in these planes. But 
they have their disadvantages, for if 
you take a license in them, you will 
be limited to light planes; and in ad- 
dition, if you want to fly a heavy 
plane, you will have to take addi- 
tional instruction. For each plane, 
like each automobile, has different 
flying characteristics, and handles 
differently. If you can drive a Model- 
T Ford fairly well, and have never 
driven anything else, it will take you 
some time to drive a ten-ton truck. 

Let us suppose you have the 
money to spend, and you have suc- 
cessfully passed your “physical.” 
You report to your instructor on the 
field, and he will then explain to you 
the plane’s “controls.” An airplane 
is one of the simplest mechanisms 
man has devised; it has only three 
controls: 

1. The throttle, which corresponds 
to the automobile’s accelerator, and 
feeds gas to the engine. 

2. The “stick,” which is located be- 
tween your knees when you sit in the 
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and you are flying! You hold the 
stick lightly in your right hand; your 
left hand rests on the throttle; your 
feet rest lightly on the rudder-ped- 
als. By “playing” gentiy with these 
controls, you will see how easily the 
plane responds, and it is well to 
watch yourself, for the average be- 
ginner “over-controls” — he moves 
the controls too fast and too far and 
makes jerky movements. The plane 
is very sensitive and responds easily. 

You will find it difficult at first to 
fly in a straight line and keep the 
nose of the plane on the horizon. 
Your instructor will have to help 
you with his duplicate or dual con- 
trols, and he will have to help you 
for a long time before you can even 
fly in a straight line, and at the same 
altitude above the ground. But now 
you are doing fairly well, and he 
gives you the signal to turn left. You 
gently bring the stick toward the 
left, and at the same time press on 
the left rudder-pedal; the right wing 
will go up, the left down, and the 
plane will describe a graceful arc to 
the left. Opposite controls bring it 
back to normal, level flight. 


It will take some practice before 
you can make good turns in a 
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co-ordinate hands, feet, eyes and 
mind. Too much “bank”’ and too lit- 
tle rudder and the plane will “‘side- 
slip”—that is, slip rapidly down to- 
ward the side to which it is banked. 
Too much rudder and too little bank, 
and it will skid, just like a car going 
around a curve too fast. The good 
pilot is said to fly “with the seat of 
his pants,” for you will discover that 
if you bank too steeply or not enough, 
and do not apply the necessary 
amount of rudder, the seat will move 
under you from right to left. But 
with the controls properly handled, 
you will remain firmly in your seat 
no matter how steep the bank or 
how sharp the turn. 

After you have learned to fly level, 
to make good shallow turns and 
good steep turns, you will learn to 
land the plane. This is by far the 
most difficult maneuver for the be- 
ginner to learn, but once it is learned 
it is hard to forget. For it involves 
learning how to move and act ina 
new dimension; you will have to 
take into account your height above 
the ground, the speed with which 
you are moving, the direction and 
velocity of the wind, and the point 
on which you want to land; and you 
will have to make continual “cor- 
rection” with your controls at all 
stages in the landing. The plane 
should touch its two landing wheels 
and its tail-skid to the ground at the 
same moment—the so-called per- 
fect “three-point landing.” And after 
you have learned to land well, and 
not bounce into the air again, some 
day when you least expect it, your 
instructor will climb out of the front 
cockpit and say, “Take it away.” 
This is the first great moment in 
the flying student’s career—his first 
fight entirely alone, with no one to 
correct possible mistakes. But it is 
not as dangerous as it sounds, for by 
that time you will have made many 
take-offs and landings, and made 
them well. And it is extremely rare 
for any student to make a bad first 
solo. ° 

The first solo, however, will con- 
vince you that you really know noth- 
ing about flying! And as you con- 
tinue with additional instruction, 
you will see that that is true. For 
you have been going up and around 
and down on the same field all the 
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motion, for you. will have to learn to 


Level off 





time, and generally under ideal con- 
ditions of weather. Before you can 
really consider yourself a pilot, you 
will have to learn emergency ma- 
neuvers—and other maneuvers that 
will give you confidence in your 
plane and in yourself. You will have 
to learn to side-slip purposely, to 
“stall” the plane and recover from a 
stall, to “spin” the plane and recover 
from a spin; to make forced landings 
and “spot” landings (landings within 
200 feet of a line on the ground). 
You will have to learn something of 
navigation, of night-flying and in- 
strument flying; how to fly by the 


-compass and find another airport 


cross-country and return; you will 
have to learn meteorology (the sci- 
ence of weather conditions), the 
theory of flight (aerodynamics), air- 
plane and engine mechanics. All of 
this instruction and practical expe- 
rience will take considerable time 
and money, and you may well ask, 
‘What can I do with it when I have 
1 

In the early days of flying, when 
it was still a dare-devil sport, it was 
relatively easy to make a living at 
it (if you lived). Many of our most 
famous pilots went “barnstorming” 
—fiying around the country, giving 
exhibitions and stunting shows and 
“hopping” passengers. Many still do 
it now, but it is not as profitable as 
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Level off 
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Official photograph, U. S. Army Air Corps 

The “Link trainer” for training in “blind” flying. The instructor at the table records 
the flight operations of the student in cockpit. 


it used to be. So, with airplanes still 
expensive to own and operate, the 
field of individual enterprise is lim- 
ited. You will find many pilots taking 
passengers and giving instruction 
at any air-field, but their occupation 
is “seasonal” and precarious. Many 
of the early pilots may be found on 
the airlines now, either as pilots or 
dispatchers, experts in the fields of 
radio -reception, weather - mapping, 
air-traffic regulation. And most of 
the pilots on our airlines were 
trained by the Army, Navy or Ma- 
rine Flying Corps—the best training 
any pilot can receive. This training, 
of course, is free if the student can 
meet the very strict requirements of 
the military services, as to age, edu- 
cation, background, and physical 
and mental qualifications. 

Yet thousands would like to fly if 
flying could be brought within their 
reach. You need only visit any air- 
port and you will see them, watching 
the airplanes taking off and landing, 
paying a dollar or so for a “hop.” 
Many young men and women have 
pooled their slim resources and 
bought second-hand planes, and 
learned to fly that way. Many have 
formed clubs which have failed for 
one reason or another—lack of or- 
ganizing ability; a cracked-up “ship” 
they did not have the money to 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Illustration from Flying and How to Do It, by Assen Jordanoff. Published 
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A New Foreign Policy for America? 


President Roosevelt Turns from Neutrality and 


‘Searches for Peace” by International “Quarantine” 


66 HE peace, the freedom and 
the security of 90 per cent 
of the . . . world is being 

jeopardized by the remaining 10 per 
cent who are threatening a break- 
down of all international order and 
law.” In these words, from his recent 
Chicago speech, President Roosevelt 
recently denounced warlike nations 
and announced that America was 
ready to cooperate in preserving 
world peace. “America hates war,” 
he said. “America hopes for 
peace. Therefore, America ac- 
tively engages in the search 
for peace.” 

It was generally believed by 
commentators that these 
statements were made with 
an eye on Japan’s invasion of 
China, and on the Italian and 
German intervention in the 
Spanish Civil War. They are 
important because they stif- 
fened the determination of 
the League of Nations to con- 
demn Japan’s invasion of 
China, and encouraged Brit- 
ain and France to challenge 
Italian and German support 
of General Franco’s Rebel 
forces in Spain. But they are 
even more important to 
Americans because they ap- 
pear to form the basis for a 
new foreign policy. 


Two Opposing Views 


People are asking: Where 
do we go from here? How far 
will we go in our “search for 
peace”? Two schools of for- 
eign policy are now bitterly debating 
the President’s new course. One says 
we should fallow our past policy and 
isolate ourselves from world affairs. 
The other says we should cooperate 
with other nations for the mainte- 
nance of world peace. What has been 
our foreign policy in the past? 

After we won our independence 
from England in 1783, we were de- 
termined to run our affairs without 
interference from foreign nations. 
But soon we were thrust into a diffi- 
cult position when France and Eng- 
land got into a war. France had aided 
us during the Revolution, expected 
help against England. But President 
Washington’s government said we 
were not bound to aid France be- 
cause she had attacked England. So, 
for the first time the American gov- 
ernment took steps to avoid a Euro- 
pean war by proclaiming its neu- 
trality. 


In his famous Farewell Address, 
Washington again voiced his belief 
in a policy of neutrality by declar- 
ing: “The great rule of conduct for 
us in regard to foreign nations is, in 
extending our commercial relations, 
to have with them as little political 
connection as possible.” It is to Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address that many 
“isolationists” still turn today as a 
guide for our foreign relations. They 
are against foreign “entanglements.” 
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But the phrase in Washington’s 
Farewell Address— “in extending 
our commercial relations’”—points to 
the reason why we have had difficul- 
ty in isolating ourselves from Euro- 
pean affairs. During England’s wars 
with Napoleon our efforts to trade 
with all nations regardless of war 
conditions got us into a conflict with 
England. Both France and England 
interfered with our ships, and Presi- 
dent Jefferson tried to avoid trouble 
by having Congress pass the Em- 
bargo Law of 1807, which kept our 
ships at home. This law ruined our 
trade and caused bitter protests. It 
finally was repealed and we went to 
war with England in 1812. But the 
war failed to guarantee our right of 
“freedom of the seas” during a con- 
flict. 

In 1823 we again emphasized our 
isolation from European affairs by 
warning foreign nations not to med- 
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ANOTHER TAIL THAT WOULD WAG THE DOG 


dle in the New World. With the en. 
couragement of Great Britain, Presi- 
dent Monroe issued the Monroe Doc- 
trine which opposed France, Prussia, 
Russia and Austria in their ambitions 
to help Spain regain possession of 
her rebellious Latin American colo- 
nies. 

For the next eighty years we were 
busy expanding westward and de- 
veloping our resources, but we also 
took an interest in affairs beyond our 
borders. We gained territory 
at the expense of Mexico in 
1846, drove Spain out of Cuba 
in 1898, and used the Monroe 
Doctrine to justify the send- 
ing of troops to restore order 
in Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domin- 
go, Panama and Nicaragua. 
During this period of expan- 
sion our policy of encouraging 
and protecting business in- 
vestments in Latin American 
nations was called “Dollar 
Diplomacy,” and earned us 
the distrust of these nations. 
As our trade steadily expand- 
ed into the far corners of the 
world, Secretary of State John 
Hay announced the principle 
of the “Open Door,” meaning 
that all nations should have 
equal trading rights in China. 


Neutrality in the World War 


When Europe went to war 
in 1914 we tried, as we had in 
1807, to remain neutral and 
protect our trading rights, 
Both Great Britain and Ger- 
many interfered with our 
trade, but Germany’s submarine 
warfare on our ships caused much 
loss of life and great indignation. 
This warfare, plus the fact that we 
had made large loans to Britain 
and France, helped bring us into the 
war against Germany. In declaring 
war in 1917, President Wilson said 
we were fighting a “war to end 
war...” and “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” After the war Presi- 
dent Wilson tried to secure a lenient 
peace for Germany. But France was 
determined to cripple her enemy, 
and the Treaty of Versailles punished 
Germany drastically. President Wil- 
son failed to obtain his ‘“‘peace with- 
out victory,” but he did succeed in 
founding the League of Nations as an 
organization for international coop- 
eration in the interests of peace. But 
the United States Senate rallied to 
defend the isolation doctrine of 
Washington’s Farewell Address and 
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efeated the President’s attempt to 
bring us into the League. Events 
since 1919 have served to strengthen 
American isolationists in their argu- 
ments that we should stay out of 
furopean affairs. They charged that 
members of the League were using it 
aly to keep Germany in an inferior 
ition and enforce the Versailles 
Teaty. European nations refused to 
their war debts. Our “war to end 
war’ has proved a tragic failure. Na- 
tions today are armed to the teeth. 
Armies fight in Spain and China. The 
war did not “make the world safe for 
democracy.” Today, many democra- 
cies, including the German Republic, 
have fallen before the march of dic- 
atorship and others are menaced. 
But at the Washington Conference 
in 1922 we did sign the nine-power 
treaty to preserve China’s rights and 
maintain our “Open Door’ policy. 
And in 1928 our Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, induced some 60 
mtions to sign the Kellogg-Briand 
jact to “renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy.” After Pres- 
ident Roosevelt took office in 1933 we 
began to cooperate more freely with 
other nations. We stopped our ‘“‘Dol- 
lar Diplomacy” in Latin America, 
and in 1936 the President encouraged 
he calling of the Inter-American 
(Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace. At this parley we agreed to let 
Latin-American nations join in en- 
forcing the Monroe Doctrine in the 
New World. We also joined France 
and Britain in a pact to stabilize the 
value of the three currencies, and 
secretary of State Cordell Hull’s re- 
iprocal trade agreements have aided 
in lowering barriers to trade. 


The Present Neutrality Act 


But isolationists in Congress re- 
rently blocked the President’s at- 
empt to gain a freer hand in inter- 
hational affairs. They wrote the Neu- 
ality Act of 1937 to keep us out of 
wat by keeping our citizens and our 
ade away from trouble zones. The 


Act provides that when the Presi-: 


tent “shall find” that a war is being 
waged he shall embargo shipments 
ui war materials to both sides, and 
also can enforce a “‘cash and carry” 
policy on other materials. This means 
hat nations must come here and car- 
Y goods away at their own risk. 
Schol., Oct 2.) Six peace organiza- 
Mons and many Congressmen have 
lemanded that the President enforce 
he Neutrality Act against China and 
apan. Opponents say the Act would 
o pple China, a nation that is de- 
ending itself from an aggressor. 

So, when President Roosevelt de- 
ated in Chicago that he would join 
“concerted effort” with other na- 
Hons to “quarantine” warlike na- 


. 
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tions, he clearly ignored the isolation 
policy of the Neutrality Act in favor 
of a new policy of cooperation. And 
when Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
backed the League’s condemnation of 
Japan, and approved its call for a 
nine-power conference (Schol., Sept. 
18, p. 14.), we definitely took a new 
path in foreign affairs. We will co- 
operate in the nine-power confer- 
ence, which has been called to meet 
shortly in Brussels, Belgium, but the 
President is making sure that we 
don’t get too far ahead of the parade 
in our “search for peace.” He remem- 
bers that in 1932-33 Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson tried to get 
Britain and France to condemn Ja- 
pan’s invasion of Manchuria, but 
these nations held back and we were 
left without support. 


““Reaching” For Peace 


What will be our future policy in 
this new “search for peace’? Japan, 
Italy and Germany have shown no 
signs of changing their present poli- 
cies. Italy and Germany are support- 
ing Japan’s drive in China, and have 
refused to withdraw their support 
from General Franco. How far will 
we go in aiding the League against 
these nations? Will we back the 
League if it uses “sanctions” (a re- 
fusal to trade) against Japan? Will 


this move involve us in a war? In his 
latest “fireside chat” the President 
assured the nation that his new for- 
eign policy was safe and sane. He 
said the nine- power conference 
would seek a “settlement by agree- 
ment” of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
and would avoid war. But he re- 
minded his radio audience that peace 
“cannot just be wished for,” but must 
be reached for. Again asserting that 
he would not allow himself to be 
fooled by foreign nations, he remind- 
ed his hearers that as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy from 1913 to 1921 
he ‘“‘was fairly close to world events, 
and in that period, while I learned 
much of what to do, I also learned 
much of what not to do.” 

Will attempts be made in the spe- 
cial session of Congress to amend the 
Neutrality Act to allow more inter- 
national cooperation? Or will sup- 
porters of the Act seek to enforce it, 
and also demand more control over 
our foreign policy and less freedom 
for the President? Supporters of the 
President’s new policy recall a Su- 
preme Court decision of last year 
which declared that Congress’ only 
curb on the President’s foreign poli- 
cies was its power to approve or re- 
ject treaties and declarations of war. 








Kennebec Crystals 
(Concluded from page 12) 


But all that was in the twilight of 
wooden ships, when Maine women still 
kept their neat houses moving around 
the world. That was when the wizards 
had not awakened new secrets out of 
electricity and steel. That was in the 
eighties and nineties. 

Now the Kennebec icehouses are 
rotting and falling back into the earth. 
Their interiors are taken over by the 
wasps and the mice. The old piers are 
sinking into the water. No ship comes 
up in tow of a tug through the first 
leaves of May. School keeps week after 
week, and there are no bells ringing 
out to greet the steamer that leads up 
the spring. The gougers and saws are 
rusted half away. 

For the Kennebec crystals, last har- 
vest of Maine’s finest river, have joined 
the white pine and the spruce, the 
sturgeon and shad and salmon. The 


‘end is elegy. The day of natural ice is 


done. New men, outside New England, 
bring their sons in their strength to 
the work of refrigerating homes and 
factories. And the small farmhouses, 
back from the river, that once housed 
great numbers of young boys and men, 
are full of empty rooms where the 
swallows bring up their young, or they 
have only a few children who work at 
their tasks and never need turn their 
heads toward the river, where the 
strength of their fathers lay and their 
fathers’ lives. 


The other day my good Kennebec 
friend whose great house looks up the 
river and down, over a twelve-foot 
hedge of spruce, took me out and 
showed me the tools of the ice har- 
vesters. They were dark with rust and 
covered with cobwebs. They had 
joined the flint arrows and the bows 
that once bent to bring life to the men 
along the ancient Kennebec. When we 
were coming back we passed a strange 
depression in the woods, grown up 
with lusty spruces. It was the refrig- 
erator men of my friend’s house used 
a hundred fifty years ago. It was the 
ruins of the earth cellar where they 
had stored their vegetables in summer 
and winter, to keep them from heat 
and cold. It was the Kennebec refrig- 
erator his ancestors and mine learned 
how to make from the Indians when 
they drove them away into the ever- 
lasting dark from the bright blue 
river. The refrigerator was a ruin, and 
the Kennebec was as young and lusty 
as ever as it hurried toward the sea. 
Some day our own sons’ far great- 
grandchildren may find among the 
timbers of my friend’s house the rusted 
shards of the electric refrigerator that 
serves the house today. And the Ken- 
nebec will be going down to the sea, 
as young and fresh and blue as ever 


Reprinted from Kennebec, Cradle of 
Americans, by Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin, copyright, 1937, by permission of 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. 
publishers. 
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HE man who is shown kicking 

a football in the pictures on this 

page is the best-known kicking 

coach, and the outstanding authority 
on kicking, in the United States. 

Colleges in all parts of the country 

invite him to their campuses to give 

demonstrations and lectures on his 

“art of kicking.” He has become so 

much in demand that now he has to de- 

cline most of the invitations. So the 

colleges now send their kickers to him. 


Coaching 30 Years 


This famous coach’s name is LeRoy 
N. Mills, and he has been coaching foot- 
ball for more than thirty years. But 
coaching is not his profession or career. 
It is his hobby! He is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and for all his service to col- 
leges and high school football teams 
he accepts no money. 

Mr. Mills lives in Scarsdale, N. Y., a 
suburb of New York City. When he 
graduated from Princeton University 
in 1905, he went right into ceaching 
the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) High School 
team. He would coach the team every 
afternoon in the fall, after attending 
his classes at law school. 

Mr. Mills is the author of the only 
book on the subject of kicking. Its title 
is Kicking the American Football, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. He has 
also recently made a movie short for 
Pathe. Its title is Controlled Kicking. 

If you saw the movie, you will recog- 
nize Mr» Mills as the gentleman in the 
pictures here—wearing linen knickers, 
floppy white hat, and with the “chim- 
ney” sticking out of the corner of his 
mouth. Mr. Mills always dresses this 
way for his football demonstrations. 





How to Punt a Football 


LeRoy N. Mills Talks 


Note the black band around the top 
of the sock on his right foot. This is to 
prevent the sock top from folding down 
over the shoe, and perhaps deflecting 
the ball from its true course. 

During a game a football might be 
kicked in any number of ways, such as 
by (1) punting, (2) place-kicking, (3) 
drop-kicking, (4) multiple-kicking. 

Here we will discuss only punting, 
which is the type of kick most used in 
games and in informal kicking for fun. 

According to the Mills system, every 
punt is aimed, and the ball kicked so 
that it will be either a spiral punt (with 
right spin or left spin) or an end-over- 
end punt. 

In the pictures (which are enlarge- 
ments from a motion picture made 
for Scholastic), Mr. Mills is kick- 
ing a spiral with left spin. Note that 
the front nose of the ball is pointed to 
the left. For a right spiral, you would 
point the nose to the right. For an end- 
over-end punt, you would hold the 
nose perfectly straight ahead. 

As you catch the ball, place your 
right hand under it in the middle, and 
your left hand spread on the side, 
slightly forward. 

When you hold the ball the same 
way every time, it becomes easier to 
drop it on the instep just as you want 
it. The ball will fit your instep snugly 
if you depress your toe (point it out 
toward the horizon, not up toward the 


Sense About Kicking 


sky) as you bring your foot up. (Pj 
ture No. 11 shows this very well.) 

There is a lot more to punting thay] 
you think! 

Note also that in punting the balli 
kicked, not by the toe alone, but by th 
whole instep. Picture No. 10 show 
clearly how the whole instep of thy 
foot will connect with the ball. 

Also note that the ball is dropped 
straight down, and is not tossed hig 
into the air or far out in front. 

By folldwing the pictures closely, 
from 1 through 11, you will be able 
learn the proper footwork for getting 
rhythm and power into your punt. dt 
the end of the kick, the balance footis 
still on the ground. The punts yo 
sometimes see in newspapers, showing 
both feet in the air, are misleading 
and are posed that way to makea spe 
tacular picture. 

















For Learners, One Step 


For beginners it is better to stat 
kicking without taking the two pre 
liminary steps. Take only the one ste 
—as follows: Start with the sam 
stance shown in Picture No. 1, wi 
the right foot slightly in front of t 
left (if you are a right-footed kicker) 
Take a step with your left foot, as ya 
bend over slightly to drop the bd 
Bring your right foot up so thats 
comes in contact with the ball1 
higher than two feet from the grou 



















Streamline Music 
(Concluded from page 11) 


four operas of the Nibelungen Ring, is 
the grandest and most magniloquent 
musical painting of a river known to 
us. The great roll and surge, the real 
and the legendary, the suave and the 
savage, are all thrown upon a gigantic 
musical canvas. It is beyond words to 
explain its power and its magical 
beauty. It must be heard. This flowing 
river Rhine is an underlying current 
throughout this great work. In “Got- 
terdammerung,” again Wagner cele- 
brates the Rhine in another frame- 
work, rich in melody, but I venture to 
say, not quite so fundamental in mood. 
While on the Rhine, we can’t forget 
Liszt’s “Lorelei,” which celebrates the 
enchantresses who dwell on the beauti- 
ful stream. The Rhine has been the 
subject of much poetry and melody. 
Its beauty, legend, and utility have 
made it a favorite in songs of rivers. 
Nearby Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia is Austria, and from Vienna, 
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ot Johann Strauss, Waltz Emperor, gave 
ting the world the “Beautiful Blue Dan- 

ube,” which is neither blue in jazz 
he ball ig terms (blue in mood), nor blue in color 
ut by the of its waters! But if Strauss was color- 
10 show blind, he wasn’t rhythm- or melody- 
ep of thy blind! Wherever dancing and the 


L miracle of musical rhythm captivates, 
s dropped “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” the 
yssed high most un-blue picture of any river, will 
t. touch the heart of man and recall to 












s closely, him-the days when Vienna was gay 
be ablety and heart free. 

or getting If I were asked what swing music 
r punt. At was, I should say that this Vienna waltz 


and others like it—had more swing 
than what is today called “swing 
music.” 

Ludwig van Beethoven, in the Sixth 
Symphony, the Pastorale, which has a 
definite musical program, or story, pic- 
tures a gathering of peasants by a 
brookside. You can almost hear the 
murmurs of the water—the spirit of 
the music is so ideally adapted to the 
subject. 

There are also the many barcarolles. 


nce footis 
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the sali 

to, 1, wi To be sure, they are boat songs but 
-ont of th what you really feel is the motion of 
od kicketl the water under them. The most fa- 
‘oot, as jt mous of these, is, of course, the bar- 
> the bd carolle from “Tales of Hoffman” by 
so that i Offenbach. Mendelssohn wrote a pleas- 
1e ball 2 ant gondola song and Debussy’s “En 






Bateau” (In a Boat), is also charming. 

And if you like Ponchielli, his Barca- 

rola from “La Gioconda” is another of 
2 these Tomantic, streamlined composi- 
Htions. Some barcarolles celebrate the 
Aagoon, rather than the river. 
Rivers will always have something 
their ebb and flow and their passage 
through lovely country, which will 
" lend them to musical pictures and 
which will endear them to the hearts 
~ of men. 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 





Leslie Howard gives a midnight demonstration of “How to be the Perfect Uninvited 
Guest and Wake Up People.” He is being aided vocally by Eric Blore, still “a 
gentleman’s gentleman” in It’s Love I’m After. Bette Davis has the feminine lead. 


IT’S LOVE ('M AFTER (Warner Bros. 

Directed by Archie L. Mayo). 

With this somewhat elusive title 
staring you in the face, you can never 
guess what comes after. Even with the 
opening scene of the picture, you can’t 
guess. Leslie Howard is garbed as Ro- 
meo; Bette Davis is bedecked as Juliet; 
the tomb scene from Shakespeare’s 
drama has most of a theater audience 
in tears. Then, in a stage whisper, 
Juliet calls Romeo a “ham actor”! 

What goes on? Well, the show goes 
on. Romeo and Juliet perform their 
sad deeds of dying; but, dead or alive, 
they are fighting like two strange bull- 
dogs. The fight continues backstage, 
after the performance. In fact, it con- 
tinues for two hilarious hours of gen- 
uine slapstick comedy. If you are sub- 
ject to spasms of laughter. hold your 
sides. 

Basil Underwood (Leslie Howard) 
and Joyce Arden (Bette Davis) are 
known as The Great Love Team on 
the stage. Offstage they play their 
parts as dramatically as they do in 
their repertoire of Shakespearean 
roles. Even more so. They fight and 
scratch and throw chairs at each other. 
Then they forgive and forget. But 
something always happens. And this 
“something” always wears a skirt. 
Sweet young girls fall for Basil’s love- 
making on the stage. Basil falls for 
their matinee idolatry. This infuriates 
Joyce and flusters the already - flus- 
tered Digges, Basil’s English valet. 
(You can guess who. It must be Eric 
Blore). 


The rest of the high jinks is con- 
cerned with Basil’s most ardent wor- 
shipper (Olivia de Havilland), and the 
plot resolves itself into “How to Make 
Young Girls Fall Out of Love” in five 
not-too-easy lessons. 


Basil illustrates the lecture as cad, 


bore, pest, lover and villain. Joyce, in 
the meantime, runs her own little 
gamut from fury to fondness, and 
finally brings him back alive. 

Leslie Howard handles the part of the 
matinee idol, beset by females, with the 
greatest of ease. Bette Davis does a 
good job of besetting. So does Olivia 
de Havilland. Eric Blore is ’owlingly 
funny as the Henglish valet. 


STAND-IN (Produced by Walter Wan- 
ger. Distributed by United Artists. 
Directed by Tay Garnett). 

Here’s that Howard man again. But 
this time he turns up as Atterbury 
Dodd, the human - adding - machine 
banker, who is sent to Hollywood to 
straighten out the financial affairs of 
Colossal Pictures. 

The best part about this movie is 
that it proves Hollywood can take it 
on the chin. Producers, bankers, di- 
rectors, actors—even extras come in 
for their share of kidding. Joan Blon- 


‘dell is a grown-up Shirley Temple, 


still called Miss Plum, although, as a 
child - actress, she was known as 
“Sugar” Plum. Humphrey Bogart is a 
breeches - and - boot producer; Alan 
Mowbray is a rabid Russian director, 
trying to teach the star to put “oomph” 
into a super-super-stupendous epic. 

All in all, it isn’t as funny as it 
should be. 


THERE GOES THE GROOM (RKO Pice- 
tures. Directed by Joseph Santley). 
This is a slender story of boy-chases- 

girl and marries her sister. It’s pretty 
thin stuff and the surprising thing is 
that a good cast makes it good enter- 
tainment. Burgess Meredith, Ann So- 
thern, and Mary Boland are due the 
credit lines. And Burgess Meredith is 
due a better part. 
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Manhattan Cellar 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


four deaths. In those days men were 
permitted a two hour working shift 
at 48 pounds pressure. Today the New 
York State law requires that the 
working shift in pressure of 48 pounds 
be of only a half hour’s duration. This 
must be followed by a six hour inter- 
val of rest and decompression, after 
which the sand hog is allowed a sec- 
ond half hour of work. 
Fewer Hours, More Pay 

Strange as it seems, the fewer hours 
the sand hog works the more he earns. 
This is because the working hours de- 
crease as the air pressure under which 
he labors increases. In other words, 
the pay goes up with the pressure. For 
work up to 18 pounds a basic rate of 
$11 to $13 a day is paid. The rate is 
scaled up in ratio to the pressure in- 
crease until the man working in 48-50 
pounds pressure receives $14 for his 
day’s work, although he actually 
works only one hour. 

Attacks of the bends have often 
been known to seize tunnel workers 
hours after they have left their jobs, 
sometimes while riding home in the 
subways. The symptoms closely re- 
semble those of intoxication and sand 
hogs in years past have been mistaken 
for plain alcoholics. To guard against 
such a mishap befalling workers on 
the Queens Midtown Tunnel, each sand 
hog will be provided with a metal 
badge. This identifies him as a com- 
pressed air worker and directs that if 
he is found ill on the streets he is to 
be taken to the tunnel emergency hos- 
pital—instead of a police station ora 
general hospital which might not be 
adequately equipped to treat the 
bends. 

Another menace to the safety of the 
sand hog is the constant fear of a 
“blow out.” This occurs when the bal- 
ance between the air pressure within 
the tunnel and the water pressure out- 
side is disturbed. A blow out is usual- 
ly started by some unforeseen and ac- 
cidental escape of the air which is 
being pumped into the working cham- 
ber. To carry on the work without 
disaster it is essential that the various 
partitions and compartments in which 
work is progressing be kept air-tight. 
Some escape of air occurs in nearly all 
materials, but if the pressure is too 
great a small fissure in the river bed 
may. be swiftly widened to the point 
where the air escapes faster than it 
can be supplied. When this happens, 
the air pressure drops and tons of mud 
and water may come pouring into the 
working chamber. Twice in the his- 
tory of New York’s tunnels such blows 
have spouted men up through the silt 
of the river bottom, through the depths 
of the river, itself, and hurled them 
up into the air on the surface like some 
big leaping fish. Only two out of four 
men lived to recall this weird expe 
rience. One, a worker in one of t 
East River tunnels, was picked up alive 

















by a passing boat. 
ARTHUR GORMAN 
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Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


Budget Your Time! 
Dear Forum: 

So many students have been com- 
plaining that they have too much 
homework, saying that there is abso- 
lutely no time for recreation and out- 
door exercise. When the school bell 
rings at three o’clock they must hurry 
home to begin their homework. Now a 
boy or girl who has been in school for 
six or seven hours of the day should 
have some fresh air and exercise; it is 
vitally essential. 

“Well, how can I play outdoors each 
day,” you might ask, “when my school 
work must be done?” If a fellow 
budgets his time well, works quickly, 
neatly, and efficiently, giving every 
subject his utmost attention and con- 
centration, he is bound to have at least 
an hour and a half of physical activi- 
ties and outdoor freedom. 


If a student budgets his time well, 
he will also have from a half hour to 
an hour, after supper, to read the 
newspaper (front page, editorials, 
finance sections, book section), which, 
if read regularly from day to day, will 
afford him a good, general education 
in world affairs. A concrete knowledge 
of world affairs, gained through the 
newspaper, is just as important, if not 
more, as is homework itself. 

And something more than that is 
extremely important! A _ dictionary 
should be kept at your side at all times 
while reading or writing. Every stu- 
dent should add, daily, ten new words 
to his vocabulary. He should try to use 
them as much as possible in his every 
day conversation. 

So all you boys and girls who find 
you haven’t enough time to do the 
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Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN — WOMEN Short hours. 
Pleasant work. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
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Letters should be confined to 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 


things you’d like to do, to catch up on 
some extra reading, or engage in some 
type of sport, do your homework as 
quickly and efficiently as you possibly 
can, and after a few days or so, you'll 
find that life is really worth living! 

George Robb, 16 

Thomas Jefferson (N. J.) 

High School 


Neutrality 
Dear Editor: 

You have stated a question in your 
article “Can America Stay Neutral in 
a World at War?”, that is, the problem 
of protecting United States citizens in 
fighting countries. I am sure many 
people will disagree with me, but here 
are a few things that I honestly believe. 

A state of war exists between China 
and Japan; and American citizens 
numbering about eight thousand are in 
China. Some of these people are mis- 
sionaries, some teachers, and some 
business men. I think the first two have 
a place in a heathen country in time of 
peace, but the last should never. be 
there. In time of war all these people 
should clear out disregarding loss of 
money or property, for after all, life 
is more important than money. An 
American business man should never 
be in a foreign nation because every 
one of these men is just taking some 
job or business that the people of that 
nation could handle and making a liv- 
ing at. In spite of repeated warnings 
many Americans refuse to leave China 
and also expect the American govern- 
ment to protect them. These Americans 
have deserted the best country in the 
world and have gone to China to live, 
and yet they continue to expect the 
nation they have run away from to 
protect them. Big business men have 
invested millions of dollars in foreign 
enterprises. They have large holdings 
which they expect the United States 
to protect. Big business drew us into 
the last war, let us hope it can’t do so 
again. If Americans in China want to 
have property protected, let them hire 
mercenaries to do it. Let’s all work for 
peace and hope it can be preserved. 

Milton Nelson 
Edison High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Boy Dates Girl’ 
Dear Forum: 

I’m glad to see that the “Boy Dates 
Girl” series is still running in Scholas- 
tic. All the kids here were crazy about 
those articles last year—they were the 
first thing we looked for when we got 
our magazines. 

Luella Adams, 15 
Chicago, Ill. 
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See him in 
“Fight for 
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an RKO. 
Radio Picture 


Form modern 


shaving habits with 


PACKARD 
LEKTRO- 
SHAVER 


No Blades, No Lather, No Danger 


Be RIGHT about your face-future, and 
shave electrically with Packard Lektro- 
Shaver. It will simplify all the rest of 
your shaving life—by eliminating blades, 
brush, lather and lotions. Its smooth, 
round head and four-way shearing action 
will protect you permanently from in- 
grown hairs, razor rash, cuts and scrapes 
—and assure you of a close, smooth, pain- 
less shave every time. 


The Packard Lektro-Shaver represents the 
first real improvement in shaving since 
the cave man. See that you get one— 
somehow — honestly, if possible — but 
soon! Good stores everywhere carry Pack- 


ard Lektro-Shaver. $15. 











If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You, Use This: 
PROGRESS CORP., 521 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


] Enclosed find $15. Please send Packard 
Lektro-Shaver. Send C. O. D. 
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Mr. Chips 


(Concluded from page 5) 


during the summer term, after there’d 
been no rain for a month, I guessed he’d 
start praying for it, and he did...sol 
just opened the trap door and tipped a 
bucket of water over him.... I thought 
he might think I was God... .” 

When Chips and Gerald reached the 
hotel, the first glimmer of dawn lay 
over the mountain horizon. Renshaw 
was pacing up and down in his room, 
perplexed, alarmed, and—as soon as he 
saw Gerald—in a furious rage. Chips 
tried, and eventually was able to paci- 
fy him somewhat. They all breakfasted 
together a few hours later. 

Gerald, very tired and subdued, half 


dozing over ham and eggs. Renshaw 
was still—and perhaps not without 
reason—in a grumbling mood. 


“l’m damned if I know what to do — 


with him,” he said, glancing distaste- 
fully at his stepson, and careless 
whether the boy heard his words or 
not. “If only schoolmasters were any 
use I'd try to send him to another place, 
but they won’t have him, y’know, when 
they find out he’s been sacked twice al- 
ready. Damned lazy fellows, school- 
masters—take your money and then 
say the job’s too hard for them. After 
all, that’s what they’re paid for, to deal 
with boys—why do they shirk it?... 
I tell you, I’ve no patience with school- 
masters—too easy a life, too many holi- 
days—they don’t know what real work 
is.... What’s your opinion, Chipping?” 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-dne may 
compete. 


2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the letter “P’’. State each carefully and clear- 
ly. With your list submit a completed sen- 
tence totaling 30 words or less, starting with 
the words, “I like Planters Peanuts be- 
cause” ire 


3, Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city 


and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 objects in the pice 
ture beginning with the letter “P’’ and whose 
statements are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, Feb. 5, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 














Chips smiled. “Perhaps it’s a preju- 
diced one, Mr. Renshaw,” he answered, 
“You see, I am a schoolmaster.” 

“What? I say. ...I didn’t mean....” 

“Oh, not your fault—I’m not offend- 
ed... . I should never have told you 
except that ....well, I wonder if you’d 
consider sending Gerald to Brookfield 
... he could be in my House there .., 
directly under my—TI won’t say ‘con- 
trol’—let’s call it ‘guidance.’ .. .” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“You.* 

“Well, I’m sure it’s very generous of 
VOR..." 

“Not at all. It’s just that—as you say 
—schoolmasters oughtn’t to shirk their 
jobs.” 

At this point, Gerald looked up from 
his dozing and Renshaw turned to him, 
“Gerald—did you hear that? Mr. Chip- 
ping is a schoolmaster. ... How would 
you like to go to his school?” 

Gerald stared at Chips and Chips 
looked at Gerald, and they both began 
to smile. Then Gerald said: “What? 
You a schoolmaster? I don’t believe it!” 

“Coming from you, I take that asa 
compliment,” answered Chips. 





Reprinted from This Week, New York 
Herald Tribune Magazine Section, by per- 
mission of the editors. 








Learning to Fly 
(Concluded from page 31) 


repair; an attempt to make a profit 
from an activity that admits of very 
little profit. There are many com- 
mercial flying schools in the country, 
and since they are in the business 
for the money, their rates are high 
and they can only attract children 
of the wealthy. 

In France, private flying has re- 
ceived a great impetus, owing to the 
activities of the trade-unions. Great 
flying clubs have been formed by 
the unions, with thousands of mem- 
bers who pay small dues to maintain 
airplanes, and small fees for group 
instruction. But so far there is only 
one organization of this kind in the 
United States; a newly-formed group 
that is affiliated with the Interga- 
tional Workers Order, a fraternal 
and mutual benefit association of 
137,000 members. Many more such 
non-profit making groups will have 
to be formed throughout the country 
before the thousands of air-minded 
youth in the United States will be 
able to sprout their wings. 

For multitudes throughout the 
world would like to participate in 
this most exciting achievement man 
has wrought. They would like to seé 
it used as an instrument of human 
progress, instead of the way it is be- 
ing used in China and Spain today, 
as an instrument of suffering al 
death. They would like to see it used 
to link far-distant nations in peate 
and mutual prosperity; not to 4 
them in war and mutual destruction 
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A young Canadian girl, a resident of 
Kingston, Ontario, while visiting some 
fiends in England desired to send a 
table home, and having written it out, 
handed it to a clerk in the cable office. 

The clerk appeared to be rather wor- 
ried about it, and, after consulting vari- 
us reference books, said to the girl: “I 
«nm find Kingston-on-Hull and King- 
stn-on-Thames, but I cannot locate 
Kingston-on-Tario.”—Montreal Star. 


Bootblack: Light or dark, sir? 

Absent-Minded Professor: I’m not 
particular, but please don’t give me the 
neck. 


Regimental headquarters had just 
been set up and the fussy colonel de- 
cided that he must have a flagstaff. 
“('Hara,” he told his orderly, “go out 
and get me a tall pole—the tallest you 
can find.” 

Ten minutes later O’Hara re-entered 
with a lanky and embarrassed com- 
panion. “Colonel,” he explained, “there 
ain't a Pole in the oufit over five-foot- 
eight, but this guy’s a Lithuanian, and 
whatever you want him for, I don’t be- 
lieve nobody will ever notice the dif- 
ference.”"—Newmarket Era. 


“Gracious! How fat Betty is getting 
to be!” 

‘That’s because she daily doesn’t.”— 
Northwestern Bell. 


Noah had just completed the tre- 
mendous task of sending the animals 
of the ark into the four corners of the 
earth, On returning to the ark he no- 
iced two snakes in his armchair. 

‘I thought I gave definite instruc- 
lions for every one to go forth and 
multiply,” said Noah. 

“But we can’t,” replied the reptiles. 
“We are adders.”—-Epworth Herald. 


An out-of-town gentleman went into 
New York department store to buy a 
ouple of rubber dolls to take back 
home to his small daughter. 

He made the purchase. When he re- 


oy the sales slip, this is what he 
read: 


—The New Yorker. 
. 


} Definitions 
Gargoyle—A mouth wash. 
guish—A nation’s speech. 
lish—What’s kept in the cellar. 
ce—Envious. 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 
MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AWARDS! 


Get double value from time 
spent in your art course—start 
today on a project that will 
enable you to win an Eldorado- 
Scholastic Mechanical Drawing 
Award, You have your choice 
of two projects that are so 
interesting once you start you 
won’t want to stop. 


The first is a plan showing your 
idea of the perfect camp shack. 


The second is a design for a 
home-made “automobile” 
Derby Racer. 


PRIZES AWARDED FOR EACH 
PROJECT 


Ist Prize . . . $25 
2nd Prize . . . $15 
3rd Prize . . . $10 


Also a plaque engraved with 
the names of the winning team 
and awarded to the school sub- 
mitting the best group of draw- 
ings for one or both projects. 


For full details concerning the awards, 
see the October 2nd issue of Scholastic, 
Page 38; or write to— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J102 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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HOW ARE YOU AND PEGASUS? 


Setting your speed for 


Scholastic Awards? 


There’s a brisk pleasure in matching your skill against 
the skill of thousands of other people of your own age 
—artists, musicians, and authors from all parts of the 
country—people whose training and outlook on the 
world are much like your own. These bracing autumn 
days are good days for riding Pegasus—the Inspiration 
Horse. Hold tight, don’t let a little kicking and snort- 
ing discourage you, and maybe you'll be among the 
lucky crowd of winners who'll read their names in the 
Student Achievement Number of SCHOLASTIC. 


Literary Division 


If you ride in the front ranks of student creative writers, you'll be entitled to a neat slice of the prize- 
fund, amounting in all to thousands of dollars. But that won't be the only thing you'll capture. National 
honors will come to.your school and you. Your work will be printed and read by thousands of people in the 
Student Achievement Number of SCHOLASTIC and in SAPLINGS, the Anthology of High School 
Creative Writing. And, if you intend to make authorship your career, you'll know just where you stand, 
at this point, among the youngest generation of American authors. 


Let Us Have Your: 


Short Stories Book Reviews One Act Plays 

Poems Historical Articles Radio Plays 

Essays Humor Quill and Scroll Manuscripts 
Literary Articles Current Events Autobiographical Sketches 


Remember: The closing date is March 19, 1938. And keep copies of your work, because we cannot 


return manuscripts. 
Mau S 1C Div 1s 10 nN 


If you’re on close acquaintance with music paper and black and white keys, you'll want to enter this 
"youngest branch of Scholastic Awards — the new Music Division, celebrating its second birthday this 
spring. A committee of distinguished musician-judges will award sizeable prizes and national honors 
for work in the following fields: 

Song for solo voice (any voice) with original piano accompaniment 

Composition for solo instrument (any instrument) with piano accompaniment 

Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 

Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with piano accompaniment 

Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices without piano accompaniment 

Composition for not more than six instruments 


Do not include music with work submitted to the Art and Literary Divisions. Mail it separately to: 
Music Division, Scholastic Awards, Chamber. of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEE THE OCTOBER 3rd ISSUE OF SCHOLASTIC FOR RULES AND PARTICULARS 


| Scholastic: 402 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





